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No desire of instituting a comparison which might per- 
haps be thought invidious, has induced us to bring together 
the publications which we haye here enumerated. ‘Though, 


' were we inclined to seize an opportunity of exhibiting a pair 


of portraits, we scarcely know where a contrast more strongly 
marked, or more strikingly illustrative of the nature and 
tendency of ditlerent opinions, could be found. But we are 
not anxious to encounter odium without necessity ; and we 
feel that the Church of England and her Clergy might justly 
complain of being thus defended. 

Their cause is to be maintained upon better ground than 
this, or it is not worth defending at all. The Church of 
England claims to be considered as a sound branch of the 
Church of Christ, which is the pillar and ground of the 
truth: and the justice of her claim is to be established, not 
by a comparison with other Christian societies, instituted for 
the purpose of shewing that she approaches nearer to the 
truth than they do; but by trying her doctrines and her 
polity by the standard of Scripture, and thus determining 
whether she is fundamentally sound in the faith, and whether 
the authority by which her ministers act is a divine commis- 


_ sion. Putting then aside from our consideration all mere 


advantages of contrast, our object will be first to do that 
justice to the Clergy which is due to the zeal and ability 
which they at all times manifest, when called upon to defend 
our holy faith against its enemies ; and then to advert to the 
Unitarian publications before us, as furnishing a lamentable 
proof of the downward tendency of schism; and the mis- 
chievous consequences which must result from that unlimited 
exercise of the right of private judgment, which some are in- 
clined to advocate even at the expence of Christianity itself. 

To persons who are not satisfied with a mere superficial 
or hasty view of passing events, or prevalent opinions ; but 
are aceustomed patiently and carefully to trace effects up te 
their eauses, the alarming progress of infidelity, especially 
among the lower classes, will be matter rather of: sorrow 
than surprise. Nothing can be more erroneous than the 
idea which some appear to entertain, that this evil, so por- 
tentous in it bearing, so extended in its influence, is of mere 
fungus growth and permanence ; that it sprung up suddenly 
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in av hour of national distress and peril, and that it will as 
quickly fade and perish in the suusline of returning prospe- 
rity. The poisonous weed is of the growth of years: its 
seod was sown in secret, it germinated in obscurity, and 
slowly and silently has it attained that size and vigour which 
at length has forced the attention of the public to its deadly 
properties. Many circumstances have combined to prepare 
the soil for its nourishment, and to encourage and aid its 
cultivators. The great mass of our population have been 
permitted to continue for the last half century, in a state of 
ignorance respecting the doctrines and duties of their re- 
gion, which could scarcely be credited as existing in a 
Christian country. We state the fact thus broadly, not for 
the purpose of conveying censure, but of awakening atten- 
tion. We do not inquire where the responsibility attaches, 
but we venture to affirm that it does not attach to the Clergy : 
they have laboured to the utmost of their power and means, 
bay, In many instances beyond their power, to check the 
progress of an evil which was beyond their controul. And 
after all their exertions they have reaped little more than the 
mortification of knowing, that many of the flock nominally 
committed to their care, had either strayed from the fold, or 
were wholly out of the reach of their superintendance, or 
the influence of their exhortations or example. The inte- 
rior arrangement of our Churches has almost entirely ex- 
cluded the lower orders from public worship ; their insufli- 
ciency both in number and size has prevented the far greater 
portion of those for whose advantage they were nominally 
erected from ever entering their doors; and the overgrown 
population and extent of many parishes, particularly in the 
manufacturing towns and districts, have rendered the clergy- 
man of necessity a stranger to the majority of his parish- 
ioners, and made that active dischurge of pastoral duty on 
which his professional usefulness so materially depends, a 
physical impossibility. 1t has been ascertained, that, in one 
of our large manufacturing towns, at least 40,000 persons, 
neither prevented by age, sickness, or infirmity, nor detained 
at home by any necessary occupation, are necessarily ex- 
cluded from the benefits and blessings of public worship. 
Nor is this a singular case; the evil has been proved to 
exist in all places of similar character and population; and 
the extent to which it has arrived in the metropolis, has 
been already ably and forcibly stated by Mr. Yates. 

The same causes which have operated to deprive the poor 
of the advantages of public worship, and pastoral superintend- 
ance, have also excluded them, a a great degree, from the 
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benefits of religious education. Much as has been done b 

rivate benevolence in the establishment of Charity and Sun- 
day Schools, it was not until the National Society was form- 
ed, that any thing like an engine proportionate to the work 
to be performed had been framed or even thought of: and 
another generation must pass away before the effects of the 
National system can be fully seen, or the poor themselves 
rendered duly sensible of the advantages it may impart to 
them. For they who have been brought up themselves with- 
out knowledge and without religion, cannot be expected to 
be very ge mnerally anxious that their children should receive 
those gifts of whose value they have no practical experience. 
And, accordingly, the persons who are mest actively en- 

aged in carrying on the plans of the National Society well 
ashen that the parents of those whom they wish to instruct, 
cannot easily be induced to sacrifice even the most. trifling 
profits of their children’s labour, in order to continue them at 
svhool until their education is completed. There remains, in- 
deed, another method of imparting religicus instruction, 
which, had it been diligently and universally practised, 
might, as some may imagine, have gone far towards the pre- 
vention of the evil we de plore. 

We allude to that public catechetical instruction which, 
by the laws of the Church, every parochial minister is en- 
joined to bestow upon the children of his parishioners. We 
cannot here enquire why this excellent practice has been 
suffered to fall into disuse in so many parishes. It is possi- 
ble that in some instances it may have been given up without 
suflicient reason; but in many, and we believe in most of 
those where it has been either wholly or in part discon- 
tinued, it will be found, that the same circumstances of in- 
creased population, which have operated to deprive the 
clergyman of a'l efficient pastoral controul in ether eases, 
have rendered it scarcely possible for him to exercise it in 
this ; and that the only children who could have been thus 
publicly catechised, were those who already were enjoying 
the benefits of private instruction in some of the charity 
schools of the Establishment. We mean not, however, to 
state this, as a suflicient reason for the neglect of this duty; 
which, if pubhely and regularly performed, even upon this 
limited seale, could not fail to produce a beneficial effect, 
not only upon the children themselves, who might be induced 
to attend, but also upon the assembled congregation, whom 
such a service would not only interest bat instruct. 

But who will for a momeat contend, that pablic catechis 
ing conducted as it must now be, rather as a specimen of the 
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instruction which the Church intended to impart to all her 
children, than as a real and effectual mean of spiritual teach- 
iug to all who stand in need of ii, can remedy the evils we 
feel and deplore! Who will suppose, that the patient and 
laudable assiduity with which a zealous clergyman may de- 
vote himself to the public weekly instruction ot a few charity 
children, who are compelled to attend his Church by the 
rules of their foundation, will remove the ignorance, or dis- 
cipline the minds of the many thousands who nevér seek, 
and who, if they sought it, could not find admission within 
its walls? We stay not to answer these questions, but return 
to our position, that, to whomsoever may attach the respon- 
sibility of the countless souls who have been suffered to 
grow up among us in ignorance, error, and unbelief, the 
Clergy are free from blame. As a body they have never 
shrunk from their duty, never failed in its performance. 
But it is far more satisfactory to dwell on waat they have 
done, and are doing, than on the causes which have pre+ 
vented them from doing more. They could not help the 
errors of those who have withdrawn from their ministra- 
tions, but they have pointed out their source, their ma- 
lignancy, and their remedy. ‘They could not guard from 
intidelity the individuals who had been removed from 
their protection ; but they have ever lifted up their voices 
in delence of the truth of religion, and have shewn the un- 
believer his folly and his guilt. ‘The publications before us 
are a specimen of the professional exertions which have been 
made tou meet this, the prevailing evil of our gloomy day ; 
and we appeal to them with confidence for proof, that, how- 
ever discouraging may be the aspect of the times, however 
it may portend the rapid approach of that hour, when a £e- 
neral defection from the faith shall be the signal for the 
second coming of its divine Author, the Clergy of the Church 
of England are as yet faithfal to their high commission, aud 
in the sight of man may be accounted blameless in their holy 
office. 

Dr. Butler's three sermons seem to have been written and 
delivered, chiefly with a view to the edification of his numer- 
ous pupils. He shews them, that the reasonings of infidels 
against revealed religion are grounded upon false principles, 
and arise very much from ignorance, prejudice, or inward 
corruption; that they offer to the reasonably prudent man 
no grounds for rejecting Christianity ; while, on the other 
hand, the Christian can assign the most momentous reasop 
for continuing in the faith himself, and persuading others 
9 embrace it, as the onlv sure ground of eternal happiness. 

He then argues that there is no docament in the world 80 
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well authenticated as the Bible; and that it is utterly impos- 
sible but that the New Testament must have been the genu- 
ine work of the Apdstles whose names it bears. And he fur- 
ther proves from their writings, their actions, and their 
whole character, that the Apostles could neither have been 
enthusiasts nor impostors ; neither capable of being them- 
selves deceived in the facts they narrated, and the doctrines 
they taught, nor of deceiving others by stating what they 
knew to be false. 

Having thus clearly and ably placed before his hearers 
the plain and obvious arguments, by which _ infide- 
lity ever has been, and ever will be victoriously met; 
Dr. Butler adverts very briefly to some of the illustrious 
names of Jaymen in our own country, by whom Christianity 
has been sincerely embraced, and earnestly advocated ; and 
asks a question peculiarly applicable to the present 
champions of infidelity, whether it is more likely that such 
men as Bacon, Milton, Newton, and Locke, ‘‘ were mis- 
taken in their judgments, and incompetent to form any; or 
that any four or four thousand persons, in the common, or 
rather in the lowest class of life, who have not even the 
means of reading the sacred writings in their original tongue, 
should be better able to decide on a question which they are 
not able to examine.” (P. 40.) As an argumentum ad 
hominem, this may be seasonable and wise. But Dr. Butler's 
se doubtless knew, that there is a still stronger argument 

han this in favour of Christianity, to be derived from the 
fact, that its antagonists have not always been the same low, 
ignorant, incapable men, by whom it is now assailed. 
Learning, wit, and eloquence, have all been employed 
against our holy religion, and all employed in vain: its evi- 
dences have been sifted with the most ingenious and malig- 
nant accuracy, and the result has been tlie more complete 
developement of their strength; and it well becomes all, 
and more particularly the young who have the advantages of 
liberal education to be aware, that Christianity has triumph- 
ed over opponents who were fully able to detect, and inclined 
to expose the weakness of the ground on which it stands, if 
indeed they could have shewn that ground to be really weak 
or indefensible. Dr. Butler concludes his discourses with 
the following appeal to the hearts and understandings of bis 
hearers, against the folly of exchanging the solid benefits 
and substantial hopes of Christianity, for the baseless sophis- 
tries and gloomy Facet of infidelity. 


** Let us, therefore, only ask, as a matter of interest, if we re 
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nounce Christianity, what are we to get by so doing? What is 
there better, what so good, which the Infidel can give us im ex- 
change? Will he give us a better code of laws for the direction 
and enjoyment of our lives? Can he make us better neighbours, 
better citizens, better parents, better children, better masters, bet- 
ter kinsmen, better friends? Is there any great and useful moral 
duty taught by Infidelity, which Christianity does not purify and 
exalt? Are the moral laws of Infidelity enforced by stronger 
sanctions than those of Christianity, or secured by stricter obliga- 
tions? Is peace on earth, and guod will towards men, inculcated 
more effectually or more earnestly by Infidelity, than by that re- 
ligion which was published on this very foundation, whose essence 
is love to God and man, and whose new commandment is, that we love 
one another, even as Christ loved us? Are the evil passions of men 
better controuled by any laws and examples which Infidels can hold 
forth to us, than by the great example of Christ and the precepts 
of the Gospel? Are Infidels themselves aware how much they 
owe to the Gospel? How much life has been civilized aad im- 
proved thereby? How much of that which they affect to call the 
dictates of natural religion is in fact nothing more than the prac- 
tical result of Christianity ; and how much of that which they 
assume to be light of nature, is, in fact, but the reflected sun- 
beams of revelation? But above all, can Infidelity cheer us like 
Christianity in the hour of affliction and of death? Is it nothing 
to have an anchor of the soul, sure and stedfast, which will secure 
us in every storm from danger and destruction, while all is dark 
and gloomy around us? To have a sure and certain hope, in the 
bitterest hours of grief and pain, and in the last moments of ago- 
nizing nature, that, however sad and dismal the scene appears 
which is closing around us, that which is soon to open to our view 
is radiant with light and joy, and that how heavy and grievous 
soever may be the trials and afflictions we may here encounter, 
they do but open for us an exceeding and eternal weight of glory. 
Can Infidelity assure us of this? Can it swallow up death tn vie 
tory? If it cannot, what remains for any rational being, but to 
say, in the warm and affectionate language of St. Peter, recorded 
in the text, Lord, to whom shall we go? thou hast the words of eter- 
nal life: and we believe and are sure that thou art that Christ, the 
Son of the living God.” Butler’s Sermons, p. 46. 


Mr. Stillingfleet’s Sermon “ on the nature and tendency 
of blasphemous opinions,” is a very animated composition ; 
evidently the offspring of the heart, and calculated to pro- 
duce a powerful effect upon a congregation. It is rather 
hortatory than argumentative, and perhaps on the whole 
more rhetorical than is desirable ; but still it is the effort of 
a fervent and zealous mind, in a cause highly interesting and 
awakening, The following extract will perhaps fairly 
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acquaint our readera with Mr. Stillingfleet’s style and 
manner. 


** The evidences of Christianity—always important —rise in im- 
portance when its credibility is openly attacked. It is, perhaps, 
well, when the attention of the believer is directed afresh to that 
importance ; for if the foundations be destroyed, what can the 
righteous do*? The value of prophecies accomplished, or ac- 
complishing ; of miracles confirming the divine mission of Jesus ; 
of history supporting the authenticity of facts, recorded in Scrip- 
ture; of the state of the Jews for ages; of the firmness of the 
adherence of martyrs to the truth ; of the entire harmony and 
accordance of Scripture with itself; of the brightness of its inter- 
nal purity ; above all, of that most valuable evidence,—(most valu- 
able, because an evidence equally perceptible to the unlettered, as 
to the learned Christian)—the complete suitableness of the Scrip- 
tures to the actual wants and wishes of man, the entire agreement 
of the Christian dispensation with the real state, the true circum- 
stances of man’s condition ;—all this mass of evidence, by which 
the Almighty may be said to demonstrate the truth of His religion, 
is the most prized, when it is consulted with the most earnest, and 
the most teachable mind. We are then assured, that we have not 
followed cunningly devised fables +: we are then prepared to give 
an answer to every man that asketh us a reason of the hope that is 
in us, with meekness and fear {. 

“« The minds of the young, now, require our utmost attention, 
that they may be stored with sound Christian principles. More 
weighty advice cannot be given than Solomon’s admonition—train 
up a child in the way he should go :—nor can a better method of 
instruction be well devised, than the use of catechetical forms, be- 
queathed to the members of the Church of England, by the piety 
of our ancestors. Let this strong hold never be surrendered to 
the adversary of our most holy faith: we learn its importance by 
his conduct; by his use of antichristian creeds and catechisms.— 
Christian Mothers ! it is yours especially, to lend to Christianity 
the powerful aid of maternal tenderness, and of maternal influence, 
in forming the minds of the rising generation: it is yours, in @ 
degree, to atone for the fatal error of some of your deluded coun- 
try-women, who abuse this valuable talent to the implanting of 
irreligious and unsocial opinions in the breast of their own off- 
spring—(a sword, that shall one day pierce through their inmost 
souls :)—it is yours, to bequeath to posterity your principles and 
your piety; and the value of the legacy will be felt, and your me- 
mory shall be blessed. Nor Jet the young disdain to view as their 
very safeguard, that wise and modest sobriety of mind, which an 
inspired Apostle accounts to be their brightest ornament. Let 
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them especially, beware of being led astray by the sound of impos. 
ing pretensions to superior wisdom ;—by the delusive glare of a 
new light. Brighter light will never shine on this world, than 
what now illumines the path of the just; superior strength of in- 
tellect will never adorn, or benefit mankind, than that which has 
rejoiced to dedicate on the altar of Christianity, its choicest offer- 
ings; or, which has humbly consecrated the noblest trophies of 
rong science, atthe foot of the cross.’’ Stillingfleet’s Sermon, 
p- 24. 


Mr. Burton ably discusses some of the arguments in which 
modern infidels have considered the strength of their cause 
to consist; and proves that they are in truth nothing worth. 
He shews the necessity of revelation from the depravation of 
morals, and the erroneous views of religion which have been 
found to prevail, wherever its light has not shined ; and in 
answer to the arrogant declamation in favour of the all-sulli- 
ciency of human reason in which the Deist is prone to in- 
dulge, he asks, 


“ Had not those people, whose corrupted notions we have just 
condemned, the same light of natural reason, and whither did it 
tend? It might perhaps have served to keep them in some de- 
gree right for a time, but we know where it at last conducted 
them; and we have thence good cause to infer, that were we, for 
such a guide, to abandon that revelation which Divine goodness 
has vouchsafed to us, so soon as the lusts and passions of men 
should oppose themselves to its feeble light, so soon would it be 
extinguished, and we given over to the same dark and wretched 
condition. Denying revelation, how came we here? and what 
business have we here? Reason, unaided, would find it a hard 
matter to answer these inquiries. Can any descendant of reason, 
the mind of uncivilized man, or rather man degenerated from civi- 
lization, give such an account of his Being, as is at all satisiactory 
to his understanding? Is there that within us, declaring together 
with the fact, the condition of our future existence, and the mode 
and end of our creation? In truth, the only information which 
we have of either, to which even reason can for an instant Jend 
an ear, is that which revelation affords ; all others are so foolish, 
and chimerical, so suited to circumstances and policy; so selfish 
and designing, that I question, whether, if the reality could be 
ascertained, of those who have apparently adhered to them, the 
belief of many would not be discovered to lie another way.” Bur- 
ton'’s Sermons, p, 9. 


Mr. Burton next proceeds shortly to state what revelation 
teaches concerning the origin of the world, the nature of 
man, his fall and corruption in Adam, and his redemption by 
Jesus Christ. He then adverts to the external evidences of 
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the truth of Christianity, arising from the universally prevail- 
ing traditions respecting the deluge, and the confusion of 
tongues at Babel; from the records of history concerning the 
Jews, as well as from the present desolate state of that extra- 
4 ordinary people, and from the testimony of ancient writers 
a to the origin and increase of the Christian Church, from the 
gt! apostolic aye to the fall of the Roman empire. To the pre- 
Ps sumptuous inquiry of the sceptic, why was it necessary for 
¢ the redemption of so inferior a creature as man, that the Son 
of God should be made the sacrifice? or how, by the submis- 
sion of him, does the disobedience of the other become can- 
celled? he furnishes a suflicient answer. But the passage 
is too long for insertion. 
He then proceeds to justify our belief in the Trinity, as a 
doctrine clearly revealed in the Scriptures, and therefore not 
to be tried at the bar of human reason ; and he makes some 
sensible and useful remarks on the Athanasian Creed, with a 
view of rescuing it from that unmerited odium which has 
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A been cast upon it by men wholly ignorant of its design, or 
desirous of evading its force. He shews that the doctrinal 
. A clauses of the Creed are in perfect harmony with the declara- 
ie tions of Scripture: and he might have added, that its phra- 
4 seology, adapted to meet the various refinements of heresy, 
R can only be fairly judged by men who, fully instructed in the 
As, history of the early heresies, are able to understand why 
he . * 

t that phraseology was used, and how far it was available to 
e its intended purpose. 

., . He defends the damnatory clauses of the Creed, as they 
ie are commonly, but perhaps invidiously and unfairly termed ; 
£ and we extract the passage with pleasure, as not only good 
a! and seasonable in itself, but as a fair specimen of Mr. Bur- 
* ton’s manner of treating the important subjects he has under- 


taken to discuss. 
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*¢ I would conclude this part of my subject with offering a re- 
mark upon certain clauses, in this Creed, usually termed damna- 
tory: they are these,—‘ Whosoever will be sated, before all 
things it is necessary that he hold the Catholic Faith : which faith 
: except every man do keep whole and undefiled, without doubt he 
a shall perish everlastingly.’ ‘ He therefore that will be saved, must 
| thus think of the Trinity.’ ‘ Furthermore, it is necessary to ever- 
lasting salvation: that he also believe rightly the Incarnation of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.’ ‘ This is the Catholic Faith, which ex- 
cept a man believe faithfully he cannot be saved.’ Without pre- 
suming to pass judgment upon those, to whom the means of salva- 
tion, through Christ, have not been made known, without presum- 
y ing to limit the mercy of God, we may yet afford unfeigned 
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asfent, an assent in no degree violating the charity of the ws 
to these clauses. They declare that whosoever, having knowledge, 
shall De desirous of partaking the benefits of the Christian cove- 
nant; whoever would plead the merits of Christ at the tribunal of 
God, must believe all that Christ hath taught as a principle of 
faith, must not deny him, by impugning any, the least, article of 
his doctrine. . And what can be more just and reasonable? Ha- 
manly speaking would we allow a man the benefit of a contract, 
who should neglect the fulfilment of its terms? or should we not 
one him with an abandonment of faith, in that he had violated 
his pledge? And why may not God act upon the same principles 
of justice ? why not only deny us the benefit of the covenant, but 
also punish us for having crucified our Lord afresh? Our best 
principles are but a faint shadow of his eternal attributes, and, we 
may feel assured, that the justice upon which we, in this mortal 
life, imperfectly act, will be, in perfection, the rule of his unerring 
judgment.”” Burton’s Sermons, p. 27. 


From these publications, which may be regarded as spe- 
cimens of the warfare zealously and ably maintained by the 
Clergy in all parts of the kingdom against the common 
enemy, we now turn to a discourse of a very different na- 
ture; a discourse which, if we consider the occasion on 
which it was preached, the sentiments it contains, and 
the manner in which it has been received by those to 
whom it was addressed, is, we hope and believe, with- 
out a parallel. In no instance that we can remember 
has the public at large evinced so deep an_ interest 
in the trial of any criminal, or a more general acquiescence 
in the justice and wisdom of his conviction, than in the 
case of the infidel Carlile. ‘‘ The common language of 
Christians after the trials,” says Mr. Fox, “ as far as I 
could observe and ascertain, and with the exception of a 
liberal minority, was that of joyous congratulation, as if a 
Waterloo victory had been gained over infidelity.” (Preface, 

. 5. 

. That Christians should rejoice and be thankful that the 
tongue of a reckless and obstinate blasphemer was checked, 
and that the unwary and the ignorant were delivered from 
the snares of a man, who deliberately and wilfully put their 
present and future happiness to hazard, that he might gain 
a miserable livelihood out of the wages of infidelity, was in- 
deed to be expected: and though the comparison which Mr. 
Fox has employed, was little likely to have occurred to the 
mind of any man, who really rejoiced that the liberties of 
Europe were secured at Waterloo, or that the contagion of 
infidelity was mainly prevented from spreading by the con- 
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victions of Carlile; yet, as far as heartfelt gratitude to the 
great and all wise Disposer of events was the legitimate tri- 
bute calied for on both these occasions, we are not inclined 
to object to his language, though we can perceive and appre- 
ciate the spirit in which it was framed. 

But, in the opinion of Mr. Fox, and we presume also of 
that ‘ liberal minority” which he excepts from the general 
satisfaction, this was ‘‘ an improper and unchristian feel- 
ing :” they perhaps considered it their duty to be sad when 
others rejoiced ; for, though infidelity had beea put to silence, 
though ‘ the impending inundation of vice and impiety was 
not permitted to sweep virtue and religion from the land ;” 
yet the first tribunal in the country had laid it down asa 
maxim, that the law was the protector of Christianity, and 
that blasphemy was still a crime cognizable by our courts of 
justice. ‘To correct the ‘* improper and unchristian feeling” 
which could not be withheld from expressing its thankful- 
ness at the triumph of justice over obstinate, unrepenting 
guilt, and to protest against the legal decision which repre- 
sented Christianity as the law of the land, and its rulers and 
impugners as punishable upon conviction, were the objects 
of Mr. Fox in this tract; which, we grieve to see it, passed 
into a second edition within the space of two short months; 
thus, we fear, proving that Mr. IF’. had not reasoned upon 
erroneous data, when he spoke of a “ liberal minority” 
as concurring with him in opinion, nor had greatly risked his 
popularity asa Unitarian preacher, by delivering such a dis- 
course frum his pulpit. 

Of Mr. Fox himself, we rieither know nor wish to know 
more than is communicated to the world by the publications 
now before us. From them we learn, that he is a young 
man, that he was a Calvinist, and that he is now in high esti- 
mation among the Unitarians as a preacher. He seeins also 
tohave become one of their chosen champions ; for his con- 
troversial lectures were committed to the press, because, as 
he states in the preface to that volume, theit publication was 
required hy his congregation in a manner so earnest and so 
flattering as scarcely to leave room for hesitation. 

OF these lectures, thus ushered into the world under the 
imposing imprimatur of the Unitarian congregations in Par- 
liament-court, Artillery-lane, Bishopsgate-street, we shall 
not have much occasion to speak. ‘They shew that their 
author is a man of some talent as a popular orator, with all 
the confidence of youth, and all the intemperance of a new 
convert. His opinions are fresh, he wears them with their 
gloss upon them, and he evidently conceives that his fondness 
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fur his new attire cannot be better shewn, than by venting 
all the bitterness of his scorn and indignation against those 
who are otherwise apparelled. We, however, are inured to 
the invective and the beastings of Unitarianism. We have 
so often heard its doughty champions singing Io Pean over 
their imaginary triumphs, that their loudest shouts of victory 
do not disturb our tranquillity for a moment ; and we can read 
with perfect complacency of the priestcraft and bigotry, the 
ignorance and intolerance which they delight to attribute to 
all professing Christians, except ‘ the liberal minority” who 
have expunged the doctrine of the Trinity from their creed, 
and anticipate nothing less than the subversion of ‘ genuine 
Christianity” from the conviction and punishment of a blas- 
pheming infidel. We are ready to give Mr. Fox all the 
credit he may deserve, for having expatiated upon these 
topics with as much vehemence as the sourest controver- 
sialist in his congregation could desire ; and we are disposed 
to allow, that he has dressed out the battered arguments of 
his sect in the best holiday terms of a young man’s elo- 
quence, and railed at establishments with most character- 
istic bitterness. But, as we can find in all this, nothing 
either novel or entertaiing, no reasoning which has not been 
already answered, no charge which has not been as often re- 
futed, as made, we shall not trouble our readers with any 
analysis of the contents of these lectures, but leave Mr. Fox 
in undisputed possession of all the honour and advantage 
which he may expect to derive from so unequivocal a proof 
of the sincerity of bis conversion. 

Nor, could we have separated the preacher from his office 
and his station, should we perhaps have been tempted to 
notice that total disregard of public feeling and decency, 
which induced him, ina discourse delivered from his pulpit m 
Artillery-lane, to designate the trial and sentence of the in. 
fidel Carlile as “a bloody stain upon the Christian name, sul- 
lying it with the foulest enormity of Paganism and impos- 
ture ;’ and, in the published sermon now before us, to be- 
come the apologist of Deism, and the reviler of that law which 
yet protects us from its assaults. But Mr. Fox does not 
stand before the public merely as an individual; he is the 
chosen advocate, the admired preacher ofa busy and aspiring 
sect; asectever labouring to obtain supporters among the 
rich and great, coutinually importuning the legislature for 
new indulgences, and at the same time excluding with more 
than Popish intolerance, not merely from the pale of ** genuine 
Christianity,” but from all legitimate claim to the possession 
ef intellect, sincerity, and honesty, all who uphold those 
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essential doctrines of our holy faith which it has chosen to 
deny. In behalf of this sect, Mr. Fox has raised his voice ; 
aud, if we are right in the interpretation of his language, 
this sect must be regarded as “ the liberal minority” which 
saw no reason for joyous congratulation in the conviction of 
Carlile, and conceived the duties of Christians towards Deists 
to have been grossly violated by such an expression of feel- 
ing. We wish not to press this consideration further than we 
justly may ; we mean not to insinuate that any congregation 
of Dissenters is entirely committed by every sentiment which 
its preacher may deliver from its pulpit; and we are aware 
that some of Mr. Fox's arguments have met with opposition 
from his fellow-labourers in the Unitarian vineyard. But we 
well know, that Dissenters have a very summary mode of dis- 
engaging themselves from the ministrations of those, whose 
opinions are offensively opposed to their own; and that, in 
such cases, they seldom scruple to exercise the power of con- 
troul which they possess. But we have not yet heard that 
Mr. Fox’s sermon has called forth any expression of disap- 
robation from his congregation. We do not indeed find 
co on this occasion driven to the press by the irresistible 
plaudits, and overpowering solicitations of his hearers ; but 
the first edition of his sermon appears to have had a rapid 
sale, and we are not aware that his popularity in Artillery- 
lane has been diminished, or that he has fallen from his apos- 
tleship among Unitarians. We may however be allowed 
to express our astonishment that they have not adverted to 
the indiscretion of their advocate. For, when he argues, 
that the prosecution of a Deistical bookseller has aimed a 
deadly blow at the tranquil enjoyment and safe promulgation 
of Unitarian opinions; when he maintains, that the Uni- 
tarian cannot consider himself as effectually protected by any 
statute which does not also afford impunity to the Deist, or 
secure from any penalties which the law may inflict upon the 
coarse and vulgar blusphemer, who treats Christianity as 
a fable, cur holy Redeemer as an impostor, and the Bible 
itself as a libel upon the Almighty ; he seems to us to plead 
guilty to worse charges, than ever have been brought against 
his sect by the most vehement of those ‘‘ reverend and mi- 
tred opponents” whom he affects to despise as calumniators. 
The positions which Mr. Fox has laid down in certain 
preliminary observations by which his sermon is introduced, 
are these: That the conviction of Carlile ‘‘ virtually re- 
scinds the protection granted by the legislature to Unita- 
rians ;” in as much as that conviction establishes the fact, 
that Christianity is a part of the law of England, and that 
7 
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to impugn it is an offence punishable by fine and imprison- 
ment. As an Englishman, moreovor, he deprecates any li- 
mitation of the rights of canvassing opinions whatever they 
may be; and as a Christian, he feels that religion is deeply 
injured by any restrictions upon the teachers of infidelity. 
Does he then, we may ask, speak here for himself alone, or 
does he also express the sentiments of ‘‘ the liberal mino- 
rity?” If Unitarianism be so nearly concerned. in the event 
of that trial, it requires a better logician than Mr. Fox to 
shew, how that can be called a Christian sect, which exists in 
safety only while it can claim a legal right to impugn Chris- 
tianity, In the mean time, he may exercise his ingenuity in 
endeavouring to convince sensible and reflecting men, that 
the constitutional liberty of Englishmen depends upon that 
unlimited — of canvassing opinions which he claims ; 
and that the health and welfare of religion will be best con- 
sulted, by allowing the infidel and the blasphemers to vend 
their poisons with impunity. 

Mr. Fox has drawn up “ a brief statement of what Uni- 
tarians and Deists agree in, and wherein they differ.” 


“ Unitarians,” says he, “ agree with Deists, and differ from the 
majority of Christians, 

“ 1, In rejecting the notion of a Triune God, and of a partial 
or inexorable Deity. 

“2. In reprobating the priestcraft which makes religion the 
instrument either of public oppression, or private cupidity.” (Pre- 
face, p. xiv.) 


We pass over the notorious misrepresentation contained 
in the first of these clauses, which attributes to the majority 
of Christians notions of the Deity peculiar to that sect from 
which Mr. Fox has seceded. And as for the language of the 
latter clause we consider it merely as a peripbrasis, which 
conveniently expresses the hatred of all religious establish- 
ments cherished both by Unitarians and Deists in common ; 
and why did he not add the Atheist to the fraternity, for 
he also will claim a partnership in ali these points of union, 
That these articles of agreement are of no small importance 
in Mr. Fox’s estimation is very evident ; and he plainly con- 
siders the aid which the Unitarian cause may possibly derive 
from this its community of opinions and interests with the 
Deist, as so valuable that he casts an unwilling glance on the 
points in which they differ ; and in his eagerness to extenaate 
the transgressions of Deism, is ready to concede at least the 
possibility that in these particulars the Deist may be right. 
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“* Unitarians,” says he, “ differ from Deists, and agree with 
other Christians in believing, 

* 1, That a series of revelations, confirmed by miracles, hag 
been made by God to mankind. 

“ 2, That the Old and New Testament contain an authentic - 
account of those revelations. 

“3. That Jesus Christ had a divine commission, that he rose 
from the dead, and that he will come again to judge the world.” 
(Pref.p. xv.) 


Yet, we find him in his Sermon admitting it to be possible, 
that all the prophecies contained in the Bible ‘‘ were words 
spoken at random,” and that the accuracy with which they 
predicted events which actually came to pass afterwards, 
may, ‘‘ all be accounted for by fortunate guesses and acci- 
dental coincidences.” Nay, more, he will allow it to be 
possible that our blessed Saviour himself was ‘‘ an impostor,” 
that ‘“‘his miracles were merely delusions,” his Apostles 
‘** a clan of ignorant deceivers :” and that a system so framed 
in deceit, and propagated by ignorance and fraud, ‘“ should 
prevail over all hostility, and become the admiration of 
the wisest, the delight of the virtuous, the refuge of the 
allicted, the source of knowledge, holiness, and joy, to the 
world.” P. 21. 

The possibility of all these things Mr. Fox is ready to 
concede to Deism, that he may frame an excuse for infide- 
lity, and invent a plea, which, “in the judgment of cha- 
rity, ought to be admitted, for the claims of an avowed and 
active Deist not to be ranked, in sincerity and rectitude, 
materially below an honest and active Christian.” P. 23. 

If this be not enough to conciliate the Deist, Mr. Fox is. 
prepared to justify his unbelief even at the expence of that 
tribute of honour and veveration which he owes to the wis- 
dom and goodness of the Deity himself. He argues that 
*‘ there is in some minds an inherent and constitutional ten- 
dency to scepticism, a tendency resulting from that physical 
organization which combines, in some unknown proportion, 
with early association to form character.” (P.23.) And he 
fearlessly asserts, that ‘‘ it cannot be said that Christianity 
has exuctly that degree of proof which makes scepticism 
criminal.” (P. 26.) ‘To such mischieveus trash as this we 
bave only to answer; ‘ to the law and to the testimony ‘ 
basten Mr. Fox to consult that Scripture, which you profess 
to believe to be a revelation made by God to man; mquire 
what it teaches concerning the necessity of faith, and then 
ask yourself, how you can reconcile the solemn and tremen- 
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_dous sanctions by which we are bound to accept the testi- 
mony which God has given to the truth of his religion, with 
your notion of “a physical tendency to scepticism; and a 
defect in the evidences of Christianity. Such a representa- 
tion comes, it must be confessed, with peculiar grace from 
the lips of him, who had just before claimed it as the dis- 
tinguishing glory of his sect, that they alone, of all profes- 
sing Christians, “‘ rejected the notion of a partial ae inex- 
orable Deity.” 

It would be wearisome to follow Mr. Fox through all the 
pernicious sophisms which his sermon contains, and we 
have no wish to give them additional currency by our ani- 
madversions. But, we cannot pass over in silence the sea- 
sonable and well-merited castigation which he has already 
received from the author of ‘ Four Letters by an Inquirer.” 

Mr. Fox, indeéd, endeavours to dismiss this inconvenient 
opponent in a single page of the second edition of his ser- 
mon: characterizing him as ‘‘a writer who has not ex- 
erted himself to controvert his leading positions, but dis- 
plays some dexterity in carping at detached passages.” 

If we have been at all successful in introducing Mr. 
Fox’s leading positions to the notice of our readers, they 
will be uble to judge how far the former part of this repre- 
sentation fairly states the natare of the Inquirer’s labours, 
when they learn that his Four Letters are devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the following subjects. 1. The difference of opi- 
nion among Christians. 2. Religious persecution. 3. Free, 
dom of inquiry. 4.'The grounds of admission into the Chris- 
tian Church. There is at least some probability that Mr. 
Fox’s leading positions may be controverted in the progress 

“of such a discussion; and if any of our readers meet with 
his sermon, we trust that they will also read these letters, 
and then determine how far he has truly stated their con- 
tents. 

We will now proceed to exhibit a specimen or two of 
“the dexterity,” with which he has “ carped,” if such be 
the proper term, “ at detached passages.” We frust that 
such a writer as Mr. Fox will ever meet with a “ carping” 
critic, equally able and willing to expose his mischievous 
sophistries. 

Mr. Fox is abundant in his encomiums upon freedom of 
inquiry : it is with him the one thing needful ; and he es 
in its favour, as if all the yo were caval, capable of 

ing its advantages ; and ignorance, prejudice, or pas- 
tion had no place ia the Womee breast, no controul over bu- 
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inan reason. On this subject the enquirer bas many sensible 
observations; and the following passage very properly ex- 
poses the dogmatical confidence with which Mr. Fox lays 
down the most absurd propositions as if they were indisput- 
able truths. 


“ I think that an undue value has been set upon Freedom of In- 
quiry; like all other good things, it is valuable or burtful accord. 
ing to the use that is made of it; but effects have been ascribed to 
this cause, when experience does not warrant such a conclusion. 
For instance in your 8th page, Sir, you assume that ‘ If Chris- 
tianity be part of the common or unwritten law of the land, it 
gained this elevation by free inquiry, by discussing and disprov- 
ing the truth and excellence of the former religion of the coun- 
try.’ Is it possible you can maintain such a proposition as this? 
Can you seriously think that our Saxon ancestors, immersed as 
they were in the grossest barbarism, sensuality, and ignorance, 
were capable of understanding a series of arguments ; of rationally 
comparing and discussing the merits of paganism and Christianity, 
and the consequences of their operation on the present happiness 
and future destiny of man? It would have been as easy to teach 
them Fluxions! You allude to the labours of Austin for the con- 
version of our ancestors ; but if we refer to the evidence of history 
we shall tind, that he understood how to make a much more effica 
cious appeal to an ignorant people ; he boldly assumed the power 
of working miracles, and though he made very few converts till 
he persuaded the king of Kent to be baptized, the example of the 
court became so fashionable, that he afterwards baptized 10,000 
persons in one day in the river Swale. Do you really think these 
neophites becaine such in consequence of Free Inquiry ? 

“Though I cannot repress a smile at your grave admission of 
the ability of these poor ignorant pagans ‘ to discuss’ and ‘ to dis 
prove,’ I should be truly grieved, if you, or any one else, supposed 
that, because our horizon begins to be more clearly illuminated, 
J look back upon their conversion with feelings of contempt—Far 
be it from me. They could bring to the Christian treasury nothing 
but what they possessed; and though we of our abundance ma 
offer richer gifis, we way be far inferior to those who of their 
* penury cast in all the living that they had.’ "’ Inquirer, P. 34. 


Again: Mr. Fox scoffs at the idea that it is necessary to 
“ protect the poor and the ignorant from sophistical and de- 
moralizing works:”’ He maintains that ‘‘ the best defence 
against sophistry is not its suppression, but its refutation: 
He represents the poor as competent judges of every contro- 
versy, and he-would leave them within the reach and danger of 
contagion,only permitting those who may be charitable enough 
to dose, to supply them with an antidote or a remedy. Fager 

we 
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to substantiate his position, that human reason is in all oases 


competent to be its own guardian and its own director, he 
ventures to assert, that, 


“ The New Testament, originally addressed to the poor, is a 
continued appeal to the understanding ; its character is changed, if 
ou make it any thing else. It knows nothing of implicit faith or 
lind obedience, and to make them its substitute is gross imposi- 
tion. Our Lord appealed to the poor on the divinity of his mis- 
sion, and have we a less enlightened commonalty than Judea, 
sunk as it then was in ignorance and bigotry and barbarism 2"" P, 41, 


To this the Inquirer answers, 


“If by ‘a continued appeal to the understanding’ you mean a 
series of argument which leaves the reasoning faculty at liberty to 
receive or to reject certain propositions, I hope I am not guilty of 
an attempt to ‘ change the character of the New Testament,’ if 
I deny the assertion. By the overwhelming influence of the sen« 
sible exertion of Almighty power, the understanding was laid 
prostrate. It was not to the reason of his hearers, but to the un- 
questionable evidence of his miracles, that our Saviour appealed. 
‘If I had not done among them the works which none other man 
did, they had not had sin.’ {t was this which wrought conviction, 
‘No man could do these miracles that thou doest, unless God were 
with him.’ Even in his last affectionate address to his chosen 
disciples, who might be supposed, from their habitual intercourse 
with him, to be better prepared for the comprehension of his duc. 
trines, we find him using the same language; ‘ Believe me that I 
am in the Father, and the Father in me: or else believe me for the 
very work's sake.’ 

‘“‘ You say that our Lord appealed to the poor on ‘ the divinity 
of his mission.’ So he did; but his appeal was not to the niceties 
of argumentative discussion, but to the incontroverible evidence 
abovementioned. It is true that he desired his hearers to * Search 
the Scriptures,’ but did he ever direct them impartially to compare 
those Scriptures with ‘ the traditions of the elders ;’ to examine 
and decide? No: on those traditions and their supporters he 
boldly fixed the charge of hypocrisy, and declared that they made 
‘the commandment of God of none effect.’ If he intended that 
the divinity of his mission should be decided by argument, why did 
he thus pre-judge the question? Lay aside your prejudices, Ibe. 
seech you! Can you honestly maintain that there is any parallel 
between the appeal of our Lord to ‘ the commonalty of Judea,’ 
and the decision to which you would invite the conmonalty of 
England, on the merits of ‘ the Trinitarian, the Arminian, the 
Episcopalian, and the Deistical controversy.” O! let us * avoid 
foolish questions, and genealogies, and contentions, and strivings 
about the law; for they are unprestable and vain,® Let us ra- 
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ther ‘ Follow after the things which make for pomens and things 
wherewith one may edify another’’’ Inquirer, P. 38. 


We are tempted to add one passage more from the Fourth 
Letter, in which, having corrected some of Mr. Fox’s no- 
tions on the subject of faith, the Inquirer proceeds thus : 


“ Having thus honestly pointed out what appears to me an er- 
ror in your creed, allow me to mention another peculiarity, which 
I cannot help believing to have a mischievous influence both on 
faith and practice. If the Divine mission of our Saviour be a 
thing that from its nature is not susceptible of mathematical de- 
monstration, why should we apply to it mathematical reasoning? 
‘Who art thou that judgest another man’s servant? to his own 
master he standeth or falleth. Yea, he shall be holden up; for 
God is able to make him stand.’ If Christianity was not demon- 
strated mathematically, let us remember that it was demonstrated 
miraculously ; and that the one proof is as much superior to the 
other, as Divine Power is superior to human reason. Why then 
do you agitate the question? Why do you desire to subject any 
thing to a test by which its nature is not to be ascertained ? What 
would you think of a chemist who should attempt to produce ef- 
fervescence by a solution of gold in vinegar? You would think 
him out of his senses; and if during the fruitless experiment he 
should exclaim ‘ This is not an alkali!’ You would reply, Who 
expected it? but is not the pure gold far more valuable? Why 
then, by a vain attempt to reconcile things in their nature incom- 
patible, do you involve yourself in an inextricable dilemma? When 
you admit, (as in page 21 to 23,) ‘ the ee the bare pos- 
sibility,’ that the whole history of the Redeemer and his religion is 
a tissue of falsehoods, of ‘ words spoken at random,’ of ‘ fortu- 
nate guesses and accidental coincidences,’ of ‘ imposture.’ As if 
by way of salvo to these startling possibilities you exclaim, ‘ But 
if this bare possibility be fact, how wretched is our condition? 
I beg to know, Sir, what you will do with the speculative youth 
at your elbow, who prides himself upon asserting his right to Free 
Inquiry ; who in the hey day of animal spirits feels that he is xot 
* wretched ;’ and who is seeking a licence for his irregularities in 
your admitted possibilities ; when he retorts upon you with mathe- 
matical precision, that What is possible may be true—Has he silenced 
you, or can you silence him?’ Inquirer, P. 46. 


We have selected this passage, because Mr. Fox, in the 
short notice he has condescended to take of his antagonist, 
has sneeringly alluded to it as a specimen of the author's 
candour. it would at least have ‘orn a specimen of his 
own, had he given the passage at length on which he founds 
such an accusation ; and it would have been no useless proof 
of his ability.as a reasoner, as well as of the soundness of his 
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itions, had he shewn that the startli uestion with 
which his opponent concludes the snseere;- ‘edie of a satis- 
factory answer. Could he have done this, he would have 
exonerated himself from the heavy responsibility of furnish- 
ing the enemies of Christianity with weapons, and conceding 
ground to them which they will not fail to occupy. 

But we have done ; Mr. Fox is far too wise in his own con- 
ceit to profit by admonition : and we leave him-to the plaudits 
of his admirers in Artillery Lane, with no apprehension that 
the tinsel of his eloquence, the confidence of his assertions, 
or the boldness of his invective will add many to that “ libe- 
ral,” but as he justly terms it, ‘ insignificant minority,” of 
whose opinions he claims at present to be the advocate and 
the gaide. 





Art. VII. The Poetical Remains of the late Dr. John 
Leyden, with Memoirs of his Life. By the Rev. James 
Morton. 8vo. London. 1819. 


JoHN LEYDEN was aman, of whom among her many worthies 
Scotland may justly be proud; whatever were his failings 
(and he was not without failings,) he must be allowed by all 
to have possessed singular abilities, and sterling virtues ; he 
had the merit of raising himself from a very humble situation 
to independent rank, to the society and intimacy of the 
noble, and learned of his day, to great literary distinction ; 
and he did this without stooping to any base submission or 
unworthy means, in despite of many opposing circumstances, 
by dint of unweared industry, a passionate love of learning, 
and zeal for every species of self-improvement, and, not 


least of all, by the maintenance of perfect respectability of 


character. Sucha man deserves that some distinct memorial 
of himself should go down to posterity; and it so happens, 
partly from the circumstances of his life, and partly from his 
many wild eccentricities, that there is scarcely a lite 
man, of modern days, who presents so fine a field for a lively 
and interesting memoir. But it should have fallen into other 
hands than those of Mr. rye whom, in rer anne 
we cannot compliment on his judgment or taste in i 
this book cagetiiet He has overloaded us with Leyden 
poetry, (the line in which he was least excellent,) and given 
us a brief and dull memoir, from which we can collect very 
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lyttle as to his literary pursuits and antiquarian researches 
and from which are excluded hundreds of interesting and 
highly characteristic anecdotes, which might have been glean- 
ed from the most authentic sources—his yet living contempo- 
raries and intimates. 

We are afraid that it will not be in our power to supply 
satisfactorily the more grave and important of these deside- 
rata; but, in the rapid notice which we are about to take of 
him, before we come to examine the poems contained in the 
volume, we shall not hesitate to scatter here and there such 
anecdotes as we titink may be depended on for their truth, 
and seein to us likely to interest our readers. 

_. John Leyden was born on the 8th of September, 1775, on 
the banks of the Teviot, at a village called Denholm, in the 
parish of Cavers, and county of Roxburgh. He was the 
eldest of six chitdren, four sons and two daughters, and bred 
up suitably to his father’s situation, which was that of the 
managing hind of an estate held under the ancient family of 
Douglas, of Cavers. It was not till the age of nine or ten 
that he had the advantage of attending any school, and, 
during the space of three years in which he enjoyed that op- 
pementy, at Kirktown, his studies were interrupted twice, 
or considerable periods, by the death of one, and the re- 
moval of another schoolmaster. Here he learned, however, 
to ‘* write and cypher,” (reading he had previously acquired 
from his grandmother,) and one of his three masters was 
able to give him a smattering ef the rudiments of Latin. 
Amidst these discouragements and difficulties Leyden had 
made great advances, and already displayed, in a childish 
way, the same passion for reading, and sturdy zeal in pur- 
suit of his object, which characterized him afterwards in 
the whole course of his life. If he heard of a book, within 
any manageable distance, he spared no labour or pains to get 
at the perusal of it; he was one day told by a companion of 
an odd volume of the Arabian Nights, im the possession of 
a blacksmith’s apprentice, who lived at several miles dis- 
tance. It was winter, and the snow was on the ground, but, 
at day- break, Leyden was at the blackmith’s door, to make 
the modest request for permission to read it in the presence of 
the owner—he had too high a sense of the value of such a 
treasure, to think of asking for an unlimited loan of it. The 
blacksmith and his apprentice happened to be absent on a 
job at some distance farther off; the unwearied Leyden fol- 
lowed them, but young Brontes, capricious as a hero of 
Mr. Dibdin’s Decamerone might be, refused even this mo- 
derate request. He was not, however, easily to be put off; 
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and he stationed himself by the forge all day, till his tor- 
mentor’s caprice changing, or his patience worn out by su- 

rior patience, he actually made the boy a present of the 

ook, who returned home at night, cold, hungry, and tired, 
yet more happy and proud than we can weil conceive. Yet 
we wrong ourselves, and the Arabian Nights too ; we can con- 
céive his delight, both in so obtaining, and in reading after- 
wards those fascinating tales, which, without much appeal to 
the passions, or much discrimination of character, and under 
the disadvantage of an imperfect translation, hurry on the 
youthful reader with a never flagging interest, and are con- 
tinually recurred to with unceasing pleasure: perhaps there 
is no book so associated with pleasing recollections in the 
minds of aun immense number of readers as the Arabian 
Nights. 

The disposition, of which this anecdote is characteristic, 
was not lost on Leyden’s parents, and they determined to 
bring him up to the Church. We do not know that it is 
very desirable to make the ministery so accessible as it seems 
to be in Scotland, but we cannot help being struck with the 
spirit of exertion and boldness manifested by such a resolu- 
tion, in the minds of people so situated as the old Leydens 
were. For this is not the case of any patron struck with the 
abilities of a poor lad, and advancing him to the hope of 
higher things; for all that we know, the parents were entirely 
unaided, and yet here are people scarcely raised above the 
level of husbandry servants, the parents of six children, ad- 
venturing to give one of them the necessary education in the 
university of Edinburgh, to qualify him for admission to holy 
orders. His new tutor was a Mr. Duncan, a Cameronian 
minister, under whom he proceeded in his Latin, and most 
probably broke ground in the Greek language. Mr. Morton 
gives us an anecdote of him here, which is very much to the 
same effect as the one we have just related. 


“ Denholm (where Mr. Duncan resided) being about three 
miles from his home, which was rather too long a walk, his father 
was going to buy him an ass, to convey him to and froin school. 
Leyden, however, was unwilling, from the common prejudice 
against this animal, to encounter the ridicule of his schoo -fellows, 
by appearing so ignobly mounted, and would at first have declined 
the offered accommodation. But no sooner was he informed that 
the owner of the ass happened to have in his possession a lar 
book, in some learned language, which he offered to give into the 
bargain, than his reluctance entirely vanished, and he never rested 
yntil he had obtained this literary treasure, which was found to be 
Calepini Dictionarium Octolingue.” P.¥. 
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In the month of November, 1790, after two years spent 
under the care of Mr. Duncan, he repaired to the college of 
Edinburgh, for the purpose of commencing his professional 
studies. It was a long day’s journey from home ; the father 
and the son, with a single horse, which they rode alternately, 
performed half the distance together, and then they parted ; 
the son continuing his way on foot. It is impossible not to 
sympathize with the feelings of young Leyden, entering at 
night-fall, on foot, a large city, in which he was a perfect 
stranger, and probably friendless and unknown, where, with 
so many disadvantages, he was to commence the arduous 
career, to which he stood pledged to his excellent parents. 
He appears to have always been conscious of his own powers, 


and therefore probably ambition, and adventurous hopes were 


mixed up with his other feelings ; but there must have been, 
at that moment, a more than counterpoise of fear and dis- 
may, and of that chilling sense of being alone in a wide world, 
which the most sanguine and affectionate minds perhaps feel 
the most deeply, and which, while it is at its height, is enough 
to damp the spirit and energy of the most courageous and 
confident. | 

The students for the Scottish church commence their 
course by a winter devoted to the study of Latin and Greek ; 
and Andrew Dalzell was then the Professor under whom 
Leyden was to begin his career. We will not omit this op- 
portunity of returning our own thanks to the memory of that 
worthy man; we have always thought his Collectanea Greca 
among the most useful school-books we have ever seen ; very 
preferable, we must say, to. the analogous selections used at 
Eton, which, for what reason we know not, contain twenty 
pages of Lucian to one of Xenophon, and a hundred lines 
of Callimachus and Theocritus to one of any other poet. 
Leyden’s first display in the Greek class was matter of 
astonishment and amusement even to the Professor himself; 
his humble garb, his high harsh tene, with the Teviot Dale 
accent, and his rustic, but unabashed manner, excited the 
laugh of his fellow-students; but his rapid progress, and 
splendid abilities, soon gained the attention of Dalzell, and 
the respect of the more sensible of the class, while he had no 
scruple of resorting to very forcible arguments suited to the 
eapacity of the frivolous and foolish, to induce them to re- 
strain their merriment, at least within decent bounds. 

It seems, that frou the very first he resolved on the plan of 
study, which, for many years after, he seldom departed from. 
Sufficient time was devoted in every day to the perfecting 
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himself in the college lectures; the remainder, and the 
greater part, he gave up to desultory reading of any kind 
which fell in his way—and he had now the means of a wide 
range—the college library was open to him, and the circu- 
lating libraries, with those of his friends, supplied what might 
be deficient in the former, of modern and miscellaneous lite- 
rature. Almost all through life his pursuits were desultory 
and very various ; there was scarcely a science which he did 
not pursue with ardour, and inform himself in to a respect- 
able extent; while at Edinburgh, beside the learned lan- 
guages, he made himself familiar with French, Spanish, Ita- 
lian, German, and Islandic, he studied with success also 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Persian. His reputation indeed was 
principally founded on his acquirements as a linguist, but we 
are assured that he was a respectable mathematician, and a 
decent natural historian, chemist, botanist, and mineralogist. 
These acquirements were for the most part made, as we have 
intimated above, in a desultory course of study ; it seems to 
have been his pleasure to pursue any subject which he took 
in hand with unremitting ardour, till he had grounded him- 
self in it, and then for the present to lay it aside for some 
other employment. One should have thought, that this was 
exactly the way to dabble in every thing and retain nothing 
—but this was not the case with Leyden; it was indifferent 
to him after how long an interval he returned to the unfinish- 
ed pursuit, he had lost nothing; his memory seemed like a 
scholar’s study, which the house-maid is forbidden to derange 
by putting in order ; when he comes back after a journey he 
opens the locked door, and finds all his books open at the 
same pages, and lying in the same place on the reading 
table, in which he had left them. A friend remonstrated 
with him on this mode of acquiring information, as tending 
to make him superficial; his answer, commencing with his 


favourite interjection, was, ‘‘ Dash it, man! never mind; if 


you have the scaffolding ready, you can run up the masonry 
when you please.” He was, however, doubtless superficial in 
many things; and, if he was not, our readers need not be 
reminded, that the course which Leyden might pursue with 
safety, and even profit, would, perhaps, be a perilous one 
for the generality of students, 

His summer vacations were either passed at home, or in 
improving his finances, by assisting the education of others ; 
in procuring him engagements of this kind, Dalzell and Pro- 
fessor Finlayson were very friendly to him ; of these men he 
had certainly earned the particular notice ; and of these only 
it should seem, among all the numerous Professors whose lec- 
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tures he attended. When he passed his summer at home, he 
pursued his studies unremittingly, but the cottage of his fa- 
ther was no very eligible place for the pursuit. 


** The scene, therefore,” says Mr. Morton,“ in fine weather, 
was in a pastoral glen, about a furlong from his father’s cottage. 
Here, about half way up the bank, he had formed a rude sort of 
bower, partly scooped out of the earth, and covered with fern and_ 
rushes. A mountain rivulet, which, after dashing over a precipice 
at the head of the glen, runs in mazy windings through scenes of 
wild gréndeur, till it reaches the Teviot, flowed beneath. * * * 
Here he had before his eyes some of those striking scenes and ap- 
pearances of nature, which, from his earliest years, he delighted to 
observe, and which he has delineated with so much feeling and 
truth in his Scenes of Infancy.” P. viii. 


_ At another time he selected a place of retirement equally 

characteristic of his peculiar tarn of mind; this was the parish 
church, astall, gloomy, and ancient building, nearly surround- 
ed with beeches and elms. It had been the supposed scene of 
many a tale of ghosts and witchcraft, firmly rooted in the 
popular belief of the village; and Leyden, with whose humour 
such things ‘‘ jumped” admirably well, did not fail to make 
some modern additions to these stories.. His books and his 
specimens were left in a retired pew; these latter were often 
studiously such as inspired the villagers with awe, and he 
contrived to throw such a solemn and mysterious air over 
himself, and his pursuits, that his retreat was feared, and 
unmolested. , 

In the country he had not the same opportunities of pro- 
curing access to books as at Edinburgh ; still he was not de- 
stitute; whatever were to be lent, hesborrowed from every 
quarter, and he subjected himself to any privation to enable 
himeclf to purchase what he could not borrow. Besides this, 
he was admitted, during certain hours in the morning, to the 
library at Cavers House, a valuable collection of books, ac- 
quired gradually during many generations. Here it was that 
he first met with Froissart, and the authors of the middle 
ages, whom he became so familiar with afterwards ; their 
tales and their heroes captivated his fancy; ‘* and Tales of 
the Black Prince, of the Valiant Chandos, and of Geoffrey 
Tete-Noir, now rivalled the legends of Johnnie Armstrong, 
Walter the Devil, and the Black Douglas.” 

In the winter of 1798, Leyden attended two pupils, of 
whom he had been for some time the domestic tator, to the 
college of St. Andrew’s. Here, in a more secluded situa- 
tron than the capital of the north, and with scenery all about 
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him, as well as habits and usages that savoured of antiquity, 
he followed his favoured pursuits with unabated alacrity. It 
was about this time that the fame of Mungo Park’s disco- 
veries turned his attention to Africa; nothing could be so 
captivating to Leyden’s wild and romantic imagination, as 
all the tremendous fables that had been recorded, and the sur- 
prising facts that were now brought to light respecting that 
mysterious country. He would come into society from his books, 
overflowing with these wonderful tales, of both descriptions, 
and pour them out upon his friends, duly interlarded with the 
unpronounceable names of African princes and cities, receiv- 
ing fresh harshness from his loud, vehement voice ; till, as 
has been said of him, any one at a distance would have taken 
his story for the exorcism of a conjuror. He soon afterwards 
published a small volume on the subject, which was favour- 
ably received, and was preparing a considerable expansion 
of it, into four volumes, under the title of the History of 
African Discoveries, when his voyage to India interrupted 
the completion of his design. This little book gave rise to 
an incident truly national, as well as peculiarly characteristic 
of Leyden ; it was supposed, without foundation, by many 
friends of Mungo Park, that it was composed for the pur- 

ose of questioning the sufficiency of the evidence adduced 

y him to establish the western course of the Niger. ‘They 
took great offence at this, and a feud might have been the 
consequence ; for Leyden happened to be in a town where a 
troop of yeomanry of Roxburghshire was quartered, and was 
foolishly, and with much exaggeration, told that menaces 
had been uttered against him, and that it would be wise in 
him to leave the place. He had been on the point of quitting 
it, but this was the sure mode to retain him; ke instantly re- 
paired to the market place, where the troop was parading, 
and walked up and down, humming the fragment of a song-~ 








I've done nae ill—I’ll brook nae wrong. 





This was understood, as indeed it might well be, as a note of 

. defiance, and there were many very ready to accept the chal- 
lenge; but friendly and timely interposition appeased the | 
wrath of both parties. 

At St. Andrew’s he finished his theological course, and 
received his license to preach ; on his return to Edinburgh 
he often appeared in the pulpit, but never with any striking 
success as a preacher. It is said that he wanted the graces 
of oratory, and Mr. Morton has selected an extract from one 
of his sermons which we must presume he thought a favor, 
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able specimen, but which a to us more likely to capti- 
vate the admirers of Dr. Chckbeen, than of Barrow, Sherlock 
or Horne. By this time, however, Leyden was become a 
well known and distinguished personage in the society of 
Edinburgh ; living on terms of familiarity with many, and in 
intimacy with some of the most eminent literary characters 
of that metropolis. The poetical antiquities of Scotland 
were then the subject of much interest ; Scott was deeply 
eugaged in them, and he found in Leyden a coadjutor not 
less able and ingenious than ardent and persevering. The 
tollowing anecdote which illustrates his zeal in the cause, 
and is altogether characteristic of the man, proceeds, we 
imagine, from the authority of Sir Walter himself, and 
hears internal marks of his spirited manner of narration.— 
it seems that the pair of ballad hunters had procured an 
interesting fragment ; but the remainder of the poem, to their 
no small annoyance, was not to be recovered. 


“ Two days afterwards, while Mr, S. was sitting with some com- 
pany after dinner, a sound was heard at a distance like that of the 
whistling of a tempest through the torn rigging of the vessel, 
which scuds before it. ‘The sounds increased as they approached 
more near, and Leyden (to the great astonishment of such of the 
guests as did not know him) burst into the room chaunting the 
desiderated ballad with the most enthusiastic gesture, and all the 
energy of the saw-tones of his voice. It turned out that he had 
walked between 40 and 50 miles and back again, for the sole 
purpose of visiting an old person who possessed this precious 
remnant of antiquity.” 


He contributed liberally both to the prose dissertations 
and the original poetry of the Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border— among the former, the Dissertation on Fairy 
Superstition is from his pen, These antiquarian pursuits 
brought him to the notice and correspondence of Ritson, 
but their friendship could not be of long continuance ; beside 
the natural asperity of the Englishman, it is well known 
that he had a Pythagorean aversion to animal food. This 
comported not with the carnal appetite of the Scotchman, 
or his notion that it was manly and like a borderer to eat 
whatever came to hand, fish or flesh, cooked or raw. So 
little regard indeed had he for the delicacy of Ritson, that 
he concluded a vehement argument on the subject by pro- 
ducing a raw beef steak, and devouring it before his face. 
The disciple of Pythagoras shuddered at such cannibalism, 
trembled for his own ribs, and would as soon have met an 
ogre seven yards high, as the countenance of this hungry 
Caledonian. 
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This indeed was the most conspicuous, and perhaps. the 
most offensive weakness in Leyden’s character; he would 
maintain his own opinion, and he would shine at whatever 
expence to the weakness or prejudices of others ; and some- 
times even in utter disregard of the wholesome decencies of 
society. When he had relinquished the duties of the minis- 
try for the medical profession, and was earnestly engaged in 
anatomical pursuits, he actually went to an evening party at 
the house of a lady of high rank with the remains of a human 
hand in his pocket, which he had been employed in dissect- 
ing in the morning, and a question arising upon the manner 
of the muscular action, he could with the greatest difficulty 
be prevailed on not to produce it to the company, in illus- 
tration of the argument which he was maintaining. This 
was an extravagance which one can hardly suppose to have 
been natural; it looks miserably like the affectation of oddity ; 
of course such instances could not occur often; but 
wherever he went, his fearless roughness, his monopolizing 
egotism gave but too just cause of offence to the fastidious, 
and were overpowering to low spirits or reserved habits. 
His spirits were high, his voice loud and harsh, his action 
vehement, and all these were employed to commemorate his 
own feats and his own studies—a recollection too of his 
humble origin was for ever on his mind, and he put himself 
forward, and took high ground to assert his independence 
and shew ‘‘ that he was not afraid of them.” 

In Scotland however these things were not so injurious to 
him as they would have been im England; partly, if we may 
say so without offence, because in a country less far advan- 
ced in the progress of refinement, there is a less delicate 
sensibility of the distinction between the unpretending gen- 
tleman, and the mere scholar or man of genius; and partly 
because in that country there is a far more undistinguishi 
idolatry of talent than in English society. Leyden therefore 
was upon the whole very successful in Edinburgh—the 
houses of rank and fashion were open to him, and it is 
mentioned of him that he was peculiarly well received by the 
fair sex. It was not, however, owing to either of the 
reasons hinted above, that Leyden was regarded with’ the 
highest affection and esteem by those who knew him well — 
with all his faults and follies he had a fund of virtues and 
kind-heartedness that entitled him to both. He was tempe- 
rate in his pleasures, ar in his economy, pure in his 
morals, sincere in his faith, and zealous in his affections. 
If his good-humoured extravagancies excited a good-humour- 
ed interest and attention from those at first with whom his 
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scquaintance afterwards ripened into friendship; if the 
industry and zeal with which he prosecuted his studies and 
overcame all the difficulties in his way, commanded their 
applause ; if his honest independence provoked their esteem, 
certainly the higher and more valuable qualities above 
enumerated, were the sufficient causes for the warm returns 
he received from, and the lasting regrets he bequeathed to 
some of the most eminent of the Scottish public. 

His worldly interests were by these means in a sure .way 
of advancement, and he would undoubtedly have been pre- 
ferred in the church; but his desire for adventure of some 
kind or other, had been gradually strengthening into a ralin 
passion, —his restless nature was perpetually agitated with 
a longing to travel and extend the range of our literary and 
geographical knowledge. He made overtures to the Afri- 
can Society for an employment in their service in exploring 
the interior of Africa; and it was to divert him from so 
desperate an undertaking, that application was made for him 
to a member of the Board of Controul for some situation in 
the East. He was represented as a person eminently quali- 
fied to investigate the language and learning of the tribes 
which compose our vast empire there; and it was: with that 
view that his services were accepted. Nothing, however, 
but a medical appointment was then vacant; and a surgical 
degree was necessary, as well as a certificate of og te 
from the Medical Board at the India House, in order to quali 
him for it. He accepted the offer, however, and isn derboak 
the preparation ; profiting by his casual attendance when a 
student on one or two of the medical classes, and putting 
out all his singular industry to the stretch, he was able in 
about six months to present himself before the examiners at 
Edinburgh, and obtained his degree as surgeon with credit; 
his diploma as Doctor was procured without the same species 
of exertion at another Scotch University. Our readers on 
this side of the Tweed will undoubtedly be a little surprized 
at the facility with which the Rev. Mr. Leyden became 
metamorphosed, on a sudden, into a surgeon, and physician ; 
far he it from us todo away with the censure which mast 
attend such facility ; some allowance ought probably to be 
made for a difference of customs, in different: churches ; but 
when all that is made, it must be remembered that devotion 
to the ministry ofthe gospel is not a thing of custom; and 
though we will not say that in zo case is it desirable to open 
a door of retreat for those who on experience may find that 
they have mistaken their calling, yet we are sure on the 
one hand that where the retreat’ is easy, the inducement 
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to enter without due consideration must be considerably 
increased ; and on the other, that no one can retreat or 
ought to be able to retreat without some reflection a 
upon a measure that argues such melancholy levity, or si 
disgraceful want of principle in contracting the most sacred 
of human obligations. 
Brief as our narrative bas been, it already exceeds the 
limits which we have properly to bestow on it, and we must 
therefore compress what remains into a very Barrow com- 
pass, - Leyden sailed for Madras in April 1808, after so 
months spent in London, and on his arrival was entrus 
with the whole charge of the General Hospital. This we 


own is a little surprising to us; it might be wrong to give. 


him the appointment of surgeon after so short a course of 
study, but it was certainly worse to entrust such a novice 
with the care of a hospital; if the appointment was a 
merely colourable one, to get him on the service till some- 
thing more congenial to his tastes might offer, it should 
have been so understood and acted on in India. However, 
he did not keep bis post for many months; his character 
early attracted the highest notice, and he passed with great 
rapidity through a number of lucrative and honourable 
situations during a period of eight years, for which. his life 
was spared. We have never heard that he failed in the due 
performance of the daties of any of them; but it was chiefly 
in the cultivation of the Oriental languages that he displayed 
the singular energy and perseverance of his character. To 
this pursuit he sacrificed the emoluments of his offices after 
provision made for his own frugal habits, and the comforts 
of his aged parents: to the same pursuit he sacrificed his 
time and his health; he urged it beyond his strength with 
obstinate zeal, even when sinking under disease, and he 


finally fell a victim to it in the deadly atmosphere of 
Batavia. 


“ He was so ill, says his friend Sir John Malcolm, at Mysore, 
soon after his arrival from. England, that Mr. Anderson, the 
surgeon who attended him, despaired of his life ; but though all 
his friends endeavoured at this period to prevail upon him to relax 
in his application to study, it was in vain. Heused, when unable 
to sit upwright, to prop himself up with pillows and continue, his 
translations. One day that I was sitting by his bed-side, the sur- 
geon came in—‘ Iam glad you are here, said Mr. Anderson 
addressing himself to me,. you will be able to persuade Leyden to 
attend to my advice. I have told him before, and now I repeat, 
that he will die if he does not leave off his studies and remain 
quiet.” ‘Very well Doctor, exclaimed Leyden, you have dorie 
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your duty, but now hear me: I cannot be idle, and whether | 
die or live, the wheel must go round till the last.” And he actually 
continued under the depression of a fever and a liver complaint, to 
study more than ten hours each day.”’ 


He had vowed to “surpass Sir William Jones an hun- 
dred fold in Oriental learning,” and he may be truly said to 
have died in the attempt; an end which he anticipated with 
somewhat of prophetic presentiment when he declared his 
determination. With such ambition stimulating his un- 
common industry, and great natural facility in languages, 
there can be no doubt but that he must have made very 
considerable progress. He left behind him, in manuscript, 
several translations, some philological essays, and several 
grammars completed: It is probable that want of funds may 
prevent these, or some of them from being committed to the 
press; we shall lament sincerely if this-should be the case. 

Leyden’s character will be better understood from the 

receding anecdotes than from any formal examination ; yet 
it may be summed up in a few words, and should be summed 
up, we think, favorably. He had the faults and blemishes 
which usually attend a low birth and imperfect education, 
even with high talents and great acquirements; he was 
arrogant, and bustling, and wanted the quiet ease, and un- 
pretending self-possession of a gentleman; the ties of his 

rofession, we shall ever think too, sate too lightly on him ; 
on the other hand we must bestow our applause with liberal 
hand on his substantial qualities —his industry, his honesty, 
independence, temperance, fidelity, and affection would have 
made him a very amiable, and estimable man, if his great 
abilities and uncommon acquirements had not given him 
deserved celebrity. 

We niust steal another page for two or three remarks on 
his poetry ; we have premised that we do not think highly of 
it; it is indeed an exact image of his own character ; but 
then faults of taste are of more preponderating importance 
in poetry than in morals. When, however, Leyden wrote 
under the influence of strong feeling, especially personal, 
when the verse was merely the free unbosoming of home-sick 
thoughts, or melancholy bodings on his ill health and wasted 
frame, he never fails to excite our sympathy, and he proves 
that he had in him at least some poetical elements, which 
under more favourable circumstances might have been pro- 
duced less imperfect results. Of this kind is the Ode to an 
fndian Gold Coin, which he addresses in Malabar, when 
suffering under long and severe illness; these lines were 
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probably written in a moment of great depression of spirits, 
when ambition ceased to stimulate, and love of home soften- 
ed the heart. We have never been able to read the stanzas 
without being much affected by them. The Dirge of the 
Departed Year is another poem of the same class, but of 
inferior merit. ‘The Scenes of Infancy contain some passa- 
ges of the same kind, and we will close our article b 
extracting one of very pure taste, and great beauty. The 
reader should bear in mind that the poem was written when 
Leyden was leaving Scotland for ever, to depart to India, 
_ it was not printed till after he had sailed. The passage 
supposes him paying his farewell visit on the banks of 
the Teviot. 
“ Ah dear Aurelia, when this arm shali guide 

Thy twilight steps no more by Teviot’s side, 

When I to pine in Eastern realms have gone, 

And years have passed and thou remain’st alone ; 

Wilt thou still partial to thy youthful flame, 

Regard the turf where first I carv’d thy name ; 

And think thy wanderer, far beyond the sea, 

False to his heart was ever true to thee ? 

Why bend so sad that kind regretful view 

As every moment were my last adieu? 

Ah spare that tearful look, ’tis death to see, 

Nor break the tortured heart that bleeds for thee. 

‘That snowy cheek, that moist and gelid brow, 

Those quivering lips that breathe the unfinished vow. 

‘Those eyes that still with dimming tears o’erflow, 

Will haunt me, when thou canst not see my woe. 

Not yet, with fond but self-accusing pain 

Mine eyes reverted linger o’er the main; 

But sad, as he that dies in early spring 

When flowers begin to blow and larks to sing, 

When nature's joy.a moment warms his heart 

And makes it doubly hard with life to part, 

i hear the whispers of the dancing gale 

And fearful listen for the flapping sail, 

Seek in these natal shades a short relief, 

And steal a pleasure from maturing grief.” P. 328. 


Art. VIII. Journals of the Conventions of ihe Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America, from 


1785 to 1817. 382 pp. 12s.6d. New York. 1817. 
THE population ef the United States may be estimated at 
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almost eleven millions. Of these Mr. Bristed, in his late 
work upon America and its resources, calculates that three 
millions are entirely destitute of all religious ordinances and 
worship. In a nation where no means are provided for 
educating a wide and an encreasing population in the Chris- 
tian faith, Heathenism and infidelity must gain a rapid and a 
fearful ascendancy. In the course of a very few years, the 
United States will present a lamentable spectacle of apos- 
taey, unless the wisdom of their Legislature shall devise a 
strong and a speedy method of averting the evil. ‘“ A na- 
tional religion” may sound harshly to an American ear, but 
the time will come when the Americans will discover, and 
perhaps too late, that a national religion is the only basis of 
national prosperity. 

Amidst this vast religious wild, increasing from all sides 
upon the eye, it is consolatory to fix our view upon one fer- 
tile spot, whose verdure assumes a richer hue, by its very 
contrast with the surrounding waste. Within the territories 
of the United States a Church has been planted, which, both 
in doctrine and discipline, has shewn itself to be a worth 
and an integral part of the Church Universal. Every eae 
which can either distinguish or adorn a Christian Commu- 
nion, is to be found in the American Church. Its articles 
are Scriptural, its regimen is primitive, its Liturgy is simple 
and spiritual; and though independent at present of all 
foreign connection and controul, it traces the commission of 
its bishops through the channel of other churches, up to the 
very hands of the Apostles. 

The history of such a Church must deeply interest every 
Christian reader. As Englishmen, we cannot but feel proud 
that it is a scion of our native stock. But though planted 
by the aid of a foreign hand, its growth and its advancement 
are all its own. Early left to its own discretion, it might 
have either preserved or abandoned the leading characters 
of its Parent Church. It was wise enough te preserve them ; 
not however without some few alterations, which though im- 
material in themselves, declare its general independence. 
Facies non omnibus una, nec diversa tamen. Sufficiently re- 
sembling its parent to be recognised as an immediate off- 
spring, the American Church has yet peculiarities enough to 
mark its own distinctive existence. 

Nothing could exceed the religious disorder and confusion, 
which prevailed during the early days of our American Colo- 
nies. After their exclusion from the rights and privileges of 
the Church in their mother country, the Puritans embarked 
in great numbers for the Western continent, where they pro- 
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posed to themselves the enjoyment of a happy Independence. 
One party of adventurers in particular, having fitted out five 
ships to establish a colony in New England, settled them- 
selves in 1629, under the protection of a Royal Charter at 
Salem on Massachusset’s Bay, and united in a religious so- 
ciety, which was framed upon the lowest principles of Calvi- 
nistic democracy. With an inconsistency, however, not un- 
common among the loudest advocates for civil and religious 
licentiousness, the very moment that they were possessed of 
independence themselves, they denied the exercise of it to 
their neighbours. Some few among the number, who were 
still unfortunately attached to the communion of the English 
Church, were desirous of indulging themselves separately in 
its form of worship. This was a crime too enormous for 
puritanical liberality to endure ; they were accordingly dis- 
possessed of all their colonial rights by their independent 
brethren, and were sent home in the ships that were return- 
ing to England. 

As the number of colonizers increased, the spirit of fana- 
ticism became too powerful to be restrained within any boun- 
daries of religious order. Many new sects separated them- 
selves from the Calvinistic congregation which had been first 
established, each more outrageous than its parent. 'To these 
divisions, however, may be in great measure ascribed the 
rapid population of the American States. Some withdrew 
themselves to new settlements in Providence and in Rhode 
Island, while another very P tro party took possession of 
the Western banks of the Connecticut. 

When puritanism began to gain its fatal ascendancy in the 
mother country, the emigrations to America were consider- 
ably diminished. It is computed that between the years 1620 
and 1640, more than twenty-one thousand British subjects 
settled themselves in the Western Colonies. After the lat- 
ter year, the turbulent spirits of civil and religious Indepen- 
dence found too ample a field for their talents at-home, to 
cross the Atlantic for their display. In justice, however, to 
the Parliamentary Independents it must be said, that in the 
hour of success they did not forget their distant brethren: 
Very great exemptions and privileges were conferred u 
the. American settlers in 1642, which were afterwards in- 
creased under the usurpation of Cromwell. After the Re 
storation, the activity of Puritanism appears to have declined 
no less abroad than at home, Enough, however, of its in- 
fluence remained in America, to alienate the minds of the 
increasing population from any established form of worship; 


and thus by abandoning them to the direction of their own 
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fancies, gradually to loosen the hold of Christianity uper 
their hearts. While the fathers contented themselves with 
a selfish Independence, the children degénerated into en 
equally selfish infidelity. ‘The zeal of fanaticism burnt itself 
out, and left but little to the succeeding generation, except- 
mg the fumes of its expiring torch. 

n Virginia and Maryland, the face of religious matters 
wore a different aspect. ‘The settlers in Virginia were epis- 
copalians, and as might be imagined, they were the last in 
the British dominions who submitted to Cromwell, and 
among the first to proclaim the restoration of Charles. In 
this colony the Church of England was very early estab- 
lished, and an adequate provision made for its Clergy. 
Maryland was originally colonized by Lord Baltimore, a 
rigid Roman Catholic, who designed it as a retreat for those 
of his own persuasion. Popery, however, does not appear 
to have prevailed to any very considerable extent, as here 
also an Ecclesiastical establishment was subsequently formed 
upon the model of the English Church. So nearly indeed 
was episcopacy established in this colony, in the reign of 
Charles the Second, that the patent was actually made out, 
when the king’s death put a stop to the measure. Such was 
the religious unity which prevailed in Maryland, that even at 
so late a period as 1741, there was not a single dissenting 
congregation. Both in this colony, and in Virginia, the 
spiritual wants of the inhabitants appear to have been amply 
supplied. 

Lamentable indeed was the contrast presented by the re- 
maing States. In the year 1700, among considerably more 
than one hundred thousand souls in New England, but one 
Church of our holy communion was to be found. Places of 
worship indeed of any denomination were very rare, and the 

reater part of this immense population were living, in the 
iteral sense of the words, without God in the world. In 
New York the state of religion was not much more promis- 
ing. In Peonsylvania there were sectaries in abundance, 
but no places of worship were provided for those, who were 
either too indolent to desire, or too ignorant to choose a 
system for themselves. 

Such was the state of affairs in the now United States, 
when the SocIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOs- 
PEL began its career. In the first year of the eighteenth 
century they commenced those valuable labours, which with- 
out the aid of idle ostentation or of popular applause, have 
been instrumental in maintaining the cause of Christianity 
throughout the whole of the northern balf of the American 
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continent. The attention of the Society was at first pecu- 
liarly directed to those provinces which stood so much in 
need of their assistance. Missionaries avd school-masters 
were sent out to New England, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and the two Carolinas. Every precaution 
was takén to secure Ministers of the best character and 
abilities for these important stations, nor were any sent out 
without the strictest examination on the part of the Society. 
A regular correspondence was kept up between the Society 
and its Missionaries, and an exact account of the state of 
their respective parishes was required once every six 
months. From the time of the first establishment of the 
Society, down to the separation of the colonies from the 
mother country, we trace a gradual increase both of Mis- 


sionaries and of school-masters, as the following table will 
shew : 














New ‘New New Penn- North South 
A.D | England. York. Pose hieaiis Pah Caroline. 
1718 4 14 5 3 2 3 
1740 20 17 5 9 2 10 
1778 36 23 12 12 2 1 








Over all the established Clergy in Maryland and Virginia, 


and_over all these Missionaries in the other provinces, the — 


Bishop of London was considered as the ordinary. In 1741 
Archbishop Secker earnestly recommended the establish- 
ment of Episcopacy in the colonies, a measure which would, 
of course, have been very agreeable to the two provinces 
which were so decidedly attached to the Church of England, 
and if not so immediately acceptable, would have ultimately 
been not less advantageous to the remainder. ‘The appre- 
hension, however, of encroaching upon the rights and privi- 
leges of the civil government, prevented the measure from 
ever being seriously debated. It was, probably, considered 
as impolitic to raise any irritation in the minds of the Colo- 
nists, who even at so early a period began to shew symptoms 
of that independent spirit, which eventually led to their 
separation, In Connecticut the Episcopalians had secured 
to themselves a resident Bishop in Dr. Seabury, who derived 
his consecration from the Church in Scotland. At the con- 
clusion of the American war there was no other Bishop in 
the United States. 

When, at the peace of 1782, the American provinces were 


recognized as an independent country, religious matters were 


placed upon a new footing. The Society for the Propaga- 
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tion of the Gospel, being coufined by its charter to the Bri- 
tish dominions, withdrew its Missionaries; and no less in 
ecclesiastical than in political affairs, the Americans were left 
entirely to themselves, ‘Those who were attached to the doc- 
trine and discipline of the English Church, saw the ground 
upon which they stood, and were clearly convinced that if the 
most decisive measures were not taken to lay the foundation 
of an independent Church within themselves, the religious 
blessings, which they so highly valued, would be greatly en- 
dangered. Accordingly, in consequence of some previous 
correspondence, a number of the Clergy of New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania met in the city of New Brunswick, 
in May, 1784, and there being a few lay members of the 
Church aitending on public business in the same city, their 
presence was desired. The result of their conference was 
to call a more general meeting in the ensuing October, at 
which time deputies appeared not only from the three above 
mentioned States, but also from others. As the greater num- 
ber of the deputies felt that they had not been vested with 
power sufficient to bind their constituents, they very pru- 
dently declined to act as an organized body. Their only act 
was to recommend a few articles to the Churches in the seve- 
ral States as the ground-work of a future union. The 
recommendation was accepted, and a CONVENTION of Cle- 
rical and Lay deputies from the States of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, South Carolina, Maryland, 
and Virginia, vested by their constituents with the necessary 
powers, met on the 27th of September, 1785, in the city of 
Philadelphia. A president and secretary were elected, and 
they proceeded to business according to the most regular 
forms. A general Ecclesiastical Constitution of ‘ the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in America” was tirst drawn up. 
The attention, however, of the meeting was principally 
directed to these two important points—to such an alteration 
in the Liturgy, as should render it conformable to the cir- 
cumstances of the American Revolution—and, secondly, to 
a plan for obtaining the consecration of their first Bishops 
from the English Church. The first of these was speedily 
earried ; but the alterations in the Liturgy were not confined 
to political circumstances only; other changes were made, 
which became the objects of subsequent discussion. ‘The 
second point was attended with greater difficulties. It was 
agreed upon, however, to present an address to the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of our Church, requesting them to con- 
secrate such persons as should be recommended to them by 
the Convention as properly qualified to become members of 
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‘the Episcopal order. An Address was accordingly framed, 
of: which the following is a copy. 


“© To the Most Reverend and Right Reverend the Archbisho 
Canterbury and York, and the Bishops of the Church of England. 


“© We, the Clerical and Lay Deputies of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in sundry of the United States of America, think it 
our duty to address your Lordships on a subject deeply interest- 
ing, not only to ourselves and those whom we represent, but, as 
we conceive, to the common cause of Christianity. 

“* Our forefathers, when they left the land of their nativity, did 
not leave the bosom of that Church, over which your Lordships 
how preside; but, as well from a veneration for Episcopal 
Government, as from an attachment to the admirable services of 
our Liturgy, continued in willing connection with their Ecclesias- 
tical Superiors in England, and were subjected to many local 
inconveniences, rather than break the unity of the Church to 
which they belonged. 

«¢ When it pleased the Supreme Ruler of the universe, that this 
part of the British empire should be free, sovereign and inde- 
pendent, it became the most important concern of the members of 
our communion to provide for its continuance: And while in 
accomplishing of this they kept in view that wise and liberal part 
of the system of the Church of England, which excludes as well 
the claiming as the acknowledging of such spiritual subjection as 
may be inconsistent with the civil duties of her children; it was 
nevertheless their earnest desire and resolution to retain the vene- 
rable form of Episcopal Government, handed down to them, as 
they conceived, from the time of the Apostles: and endeared to 
them by the remembrance of the holy Bishops of the primitive 
Church, of the blessed Martyrs who reformed the doctrine and 
worship of the Church of England, and of the many great and 
pious Prelates who have adorned that Church in every succeeding 
age. But however general the desire of compleating the orders of 
our Ministry, so diffused and unconnected were the members of 
our communion over this extensive country, that much time and 
hegociation were necessary for the forming a representative body 
of the greater number of the Episcopalians in these States; and 
owing to the same causes, it was not until this Convention, that 
sufficient powers could be procured for the addressing your Lord- 
ships on this subject. | 

“ The petition which we offer to your Venerable Body, is—that 
from a tender regard to the religious interests of thousands in 
this rising empire, professing the same religious principles with 
the Church of England; you will be ple to confer the Epis- 
copal character, on such persons as shall be recommended by this 
Church in the several States here represented: Full satisfaction 
being given of the sufficiency of the persons recommended, and 
of its being the intention of the general body of the Episcopalians 
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— 1. said States respectively, to receive them in the quality of 
ops. 

“ Whether this our request will meet with insurmountable im- 
pediments, from the political regulations of the kingdom in which 
your Lordships fill such distinguished stations, it 1s not for us to 
foresee ; we have not been ascertained, that any such will exist ; 
and are humbly of opinion, that as citizens of these States, inte- 
rested in their prosperity, and religiously regarding the allegiance 
which we owe them, it is to an ecclesiastical source only, we can 
apply in the present exigency. 

“* It may be of consequence to observe, that in these States 
there is a separation between the concerns of policy, and those of 
religion ; that accordingly, our civil Rulers cannot officially join in 
the present application ; that, however, we are far from apprehend- 
ing the opposition, or even displeasure of any of those honourable 
personages ; and finally, that in this business we are justified by 
the constitutions of the States, which are the foundations and 
controul of all our laws. On this point, we beg leave to refer to 
the enclosed extracts from the constitutions of the respective 
States of which we are citizens, and we flatter ourselves that they 
must be satisfactory. ' 

‘* Thus, we have stated to. your Lordships the nature and the 
grounds of our application; which we have thought it most re- 
spectful and most suitable to the magnitude of the object, to 
address to your Lordships for your deliberation, before any person 
is sent over to carry them into effect. Whatever may be the event, 
no time will efface the remembrance of the past services of your 
Lordships and your predecessors. The Archbishops of Canter- 
bury were not prevented, even by the weighty concerns of their 
high stations, from attending to the interests of this distant branch 
of the Church under their care. The Bishops of Landon were 
our Diocesans: and the uninterrupted although voluntary submis- 
sion of our congregations, will remain a perpetual proof of their 
mild and paternal government. All the Bishops of England, 
with other distinguished characters, as well ecclesiastical as civil, 
have concurred in forming and carrying on the benevolent views 
of the Society for propagating the Gospel in foreign parts; 8 
suciety to whom, under God, the prosperity of our Church is in 
an eminent degree to be ascribed. It is our earnest wish to be 
permitted to make, through your Lordships, this just acknow- 
ledgment to that venerable society; a tribute of gratitude which 
we the rather take this opportunity of paying, as while they 
thought it necessary to withdraw their pecuniary assistance from 
our Ministers, they have endeared their past favours by a bene- 
volent declaration, that it is far from their thoughts to alienate 
their affection from their brethren now under another government ; 
with the pious wish, that their former exertions may still continue 
to bring forth the fruits they aimed at of pure religion and virtue. 
Our hearts are penetrated with the most lively gratitude by thes¢ 
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generous sentiments ; the long succession of former benefits passes 
in review before us; we pray that our Church may be a lasting 
monument of the usefulness of so worthy a body; and that her 
sons may never cease to be kindly affectioned to the members of 
that Church, the Fathers of which have so tenderly watched over 
her infancy. 

‘¢ For your Lordships in particular, we most sincerely wish and 

ray, that you may long continue the ornaments of the Church of 

England, and at last receive the reward of the righteous from the 
great Shepherd and Bishop of souls. 

‘© We are, with all the respect which is due to your exalted and 
venerable characters and stations, 

“ Your Lordships 
««- Most obedient, and most humble Servants, 
“* In Convention, 
“© Christ Church, Philadelphia, Oct. 5, 1785.” 
P. 12. 


This is indeed a document, which for sound sense, simpli- 
city, eloquence and piety, is worthy of the first and best 
ages of the Christian Church. To this an answer was 
returned by the British Prelates, and presented to the next 
general Convention, which met in June 1786. Though by 
no means equal in point of style and language to the Address, 
the answer was highly satisfactory, and contained all that in 
substance could be required. It stated that the British 
Prelates would use every endeavour to acquire a legal capa- 
city for performing the act of Consecration, which the Ame- 
rican Episcopalians requested; but, at the same time, it 
expressed an apprehension, lest the alterations which had 
heen made in the Liturgy and Articles should carry the new 
communion too far from the doctrine and discipline of its 
parent Church. A second Address was in consequence pre- 
sented by the Convention to the British Prelates, assuring 
them, that it was not the intention of the new Church to 
depart in any material point from the doctrine and discipline 
of the old. This Address was accompanied by a copy of 
the American prayer-book. An answer to this was received 
in the succeeding October from the two Archbishops, in 
which they complained of the omission of the Nicene and 
Athanasian Creeds, and of the clause ‘‘ he descended into 
hell,” in that of the Apostles. Other verbal alterations also 
in the Liturgy were considered by their lordships as unne- 
cessary and inexpedient. Some points of Ecclesiastical dis- 
ciplme with respect to the qualification of candidates for 
Holy Orders, and to the proceedings which might hereafter 
be instituted against clerical offenders, were earnestly recom- 
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mended to the reconsideration of the Convention. At the 
conclusion of the answer, it was announced that an act had 
been passed by the Legislature, enabling the Archbishops, 
under the authority of the King’s sign manual, to consecrate 
subjects of a foreign country, without requiring of them the 
usual vaths and subscriptions. 

To satisfy the minds of the Archbishops, the Convention 
which met in October, 1786, agreed unanimously, to restore 
the Nicene Creed. Upon the clause “‘ he descended into 
hell,’ the Convention was divided, but it was restored by a 
considerable majority. ‘The Athanasian Creed was again 
rejected ; but upon the whole the arrangements were consi- 
dered as satisfactory by the British Prelates. 

Accordingly on the 4th of February, 1787, Dr. William 
White, elected Bishop of Pennsylvania, and Dr. Samuel 
Provost, elected Bishop of New York, were consecrated in 
the Chapel at Lambeth, by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
assisted by the Archbishop of York, and the Bishops of 
Bath and Wells, and Peterborough. Upon their return a 
complete order of Bishops existed within the United States 
in the persons of themselves, and of Dr. Seabury, the Bishop 
of Connecticut. ‘The Episcopalians in this latter State, as 
well as those in Massachussets and New Hampshire, were 
admitted into union at the general Convention. 

Having thus secured a pure, apostolical, and independent 
Episcopacy, the next step was to organize a house of 
Bishops. This was accordingly done in 1789. ‘To the three 
original Bishops, were shortly after added Dr. Clagget from 
Maryland, Dr. Madison, from Virginia, and Dr. Bass, from 
Massachussets. 

In settling the constitution of a Church de novo, and in 
adapting it to the peculiar notions of the country in which it 
was to be planted, much temperance and caution were 
required, many local circumstances and prejudices were to 
be considered. The Convention seek much sense and 
discrimination in proceeding on the important work before 
them with due deliberation ; their progress was gradual, but 
sure; and, as a proof of this, we find in the book of jour- 
nals before us, scarcely an instance of their ever having been 
forced either to retrace their steps, or to make an alteration 
of any real importance. As it will be a point of much inte- 
rest to our readers to become acquainted with the constitu- 
tion of the American Church, as it now exists, we shall 
present them with a copy of it from the book of journals. 
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“ CONSTITUTION 


* Of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America. 


“ Art. 1. There shall be a General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America on the third 
Tuesday in May, in the year of our Lord 1808, and on the third 
Tuesday in May in every third year afterwards, in such place as 
shall be determined by the Convention ; and special meetings may 
be called at other times, in the manner hereafter to be provided 
for: and this Church, in a majority of the states which shall have 
adopted this Constitution, shall be represented, before they shall 
proceed to business; except that the representation from two 
states shall be sufficient to adjourn; and in all business of the Con- 
vention, freedom of debate shall be allowed. 

«© Art. 2. The church in each state shall be entitled to a repre- 
sentation of both the clergy and the laity; which representation 
shall consist of one or more deputies, not exceeding four of each 
order, chosen by the Convention of the state; and, in all ques- 
tions, when required “4 the Clerical and Lay Representation from 
any state, each order shall have one vote; and the majority of suf- 
frages by states shall be conclusive in each order, provided such 
— comprehend a majority of the states represented in that 
order: The concurrence of both orders shall be necessary to con- 
stitute a vote of the Convention. If the Convention of any state 
should neglect or decline to appoint clerical deputies, or if they 
should neglect or decline to appoint lay deputies; or if any of 
those of either order appointed should neglect to attend, or be 
prevented by sickness or any other accident, such state shall, never- 
theless, be considered as duly represented by such deputy or depu- 
ties as may attend, whether lay or clerical. And if, through the 
neglect of the Convention of any of the churches which shall have 
adopted, or may hereafter adopt, this constitution, no deputies, 
either lay or clerical, should attend at any General Convention, 
the church in such state shall, nevertheless, be bound by the acts 
of such Convention. 

“ Art. 3. The bishops of this church, when there shall be three 
or more, shall, whenever general conventions are held, form a 
separate house, with a right to originate and propose acts, for the 
concurrence of the house of deputies, composed of clergy and 
laity: and when any proposed aet shall have passed the house of 
deputies, the same shall be transmitted to the house of bishops, 
who shall have a negative thereupon ; 2nd all acts of the conven- 
tion shall be authenticated by both houses. And, in all cases, the 
house of bishops shall signify to the convention their approbation 
or disapprobation (the latter, with their reasons in writing) within 
three days after the proposed act shall have been reported to 
them for concurrence ; and, in failure thereof, it shall have the 
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operation of a law. But until there shall be three or more 
bishops, as aforesaid, any bishop attending a general convention 
shall be a member ex officio, and shall vote with the clerical depu- 
ties of the state to which he belongs; and a bishop shall then pre. 
side. 

“ Art. 4, The bishop or bishops in every state shall be chosen 
agreeably to such rules as shall be fixed by the convention of that 
state: and every bishop of this church shall confine the exercise 
of his Episcopal office to his proper diocese or district ; unless re- 
quested to ordain, or confirm, or perform any other act of the 
Episcopal office, by any church destitute of a bishop. 

** Art. 5. A Protestant Episcopal Church in any of the United 
States, not now represented, may, at any time hereafter, be ad. 
mitted, on acceding to this constitution. 

“ Art. 6. In every state, the mode of trying clergymen shall be 
instituted by the convention of the church therein, At every trial 
of a bishop, there shall be one or more of the Episcopal order pre- 
sent; and none but a bishop shall pronounce sentence of deposi. 
tion or degradation from the ministry, on any clergyman, whether 
bishop, or presbyter, or deacon, 

** Art. 7. No person shall be admitted to Holy Orders, until he 
shall have been examined by the bishop and by two presbyters, and 
shall have exhibited such testimonials, and other requisites, as the 
canons in that case provided may direct: nor shall any person be 
ordained, until he shall have subscribed the following declaration— 
* I do believe the holy scriptures of the Old and New Testament 
to be the word of God, and to contain all things necessary to salva- 
tion: And I do solemnly engage to conform to the doctrines and 
worship of the Protestant Episcopal Church in these United 
States.” No person ordained by a foreign bishop shall be per- 
mitted to officiate as a minister of this church, until he shall have 
complied with the canon or canons in that case provided, and have 
also subscribed the aforesaid declaration. 

** Art. 8. A book of common prayer, administration of the sa- 
craments, and other rites and ceremonies of the church, articles of 
religion, and a form and manner of making, ordaining and conse- 
crating bishops, priests, and deacons, when established by this or & 
future general convention, shall be used in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in those states which shall have adopted this con- 
stitution, 

‘** No alteration or addition shall be made in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, or other offices in the church uuless the same shall be 
prepares in one general convention, and by a resolve thereof made 

nown to the convention of every diocese or state, and adopted at 
the subsequent general convention. | 

“ Art. 9. This constitution shall be unalterable, unless in ge- 
neral convention, by the church, in a majority of the states which 
may have adopted the same; and all alterations shall be first pro- 
posed in one general convention, and made known to the several 
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state conventions, before they sliaH be finally agreed to, or ratified, 
in the ensuing general convention.” P. $27. , 


Upon this constitution we have first to remark, that 
excepting in one material point, it is precisely the same with 
that which was first agreed upon in 1789. This point 
respects the negative to be exercised by the house of oT ite 
By the first provisions of the Constitution, if the house of 
Bishops rejected the measure, it was referred back again to 
the house of Deputies; and if three-fifths of that body still 
persisted in adhering to it, it passed into alaw. ‘The rejec- 
ticn of the house of Pishops is now made absolute. As the 
former provision was certainly more accordant to the general 
spirit of the American legislation, it is somewhat extraordi- 
nary that they should have adopted an alteration, which so 
exactly resembles the principles of our English Constitution. 
In the house of Deputies the plan of voting by States is not 
without a very considerable advantage ; it gives a dignity and 
an. importance to every measure of the House, as by this 
method of proceeding, it appears to be not so much the act 
of the individual representatives, as of the collective bodies 
which they severally represent. ‘Though in political matters 
this manner of voting would for many reasons be highly in- 
expedient, yet in ecclesiastical matters, where the several 
constituent bodies are of so high an order, it is not without 
its advantage. It must be remembered that the Deputies 
are chosen by the Conventions of the Church in each sepa- 
rate State, and are therefore bound not only carefully to 
watch the interests, but faithfully to represent the opinions 
of such important constituents. We cannot sufficiently 
commend the prudence of the American Church, in suffer- 
ing an interval of three years to elapse between the pro- 
position of any alteration in the Liturgy or Constitution, 
and its final ratification. To this salutary law is to be 
ascribed much of the unity and consistency which has cha- 
racterized their proceedings. 

Upon the general oxer eens of admitting the Laity to a 
seat in an ecclesiastical assembly, it is not within our pro- 
vince at present to enlarge. Upon the one hand, indeed, no 
inconsiderable danger might be apprehended from tlie 
imperfect and the hasty decisions of sciolists or med- 
dlers upon matters, which require the exclusive study of a 
large portion of human life thoroughly to understand. Upon 
the other hand, however, it must be allowed, that the ad- 
inixture of men, whose knowledge of human affairs is more 
extensive, must have a very beneficial effect in enlarging the 
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views, and in abating the prejudices of those, whose exclu- 
sive dedication of themselves to the privacy of the Clerical 
profession, may have rendered them disputatious in their 
temper, and impracticable in their notions. Having no 
Ecclesiastical assemblies at home, we are unable to estimate 
the effect of admitting the Laity into their councils: but in 
those Societies, which in the absence of general assemblies, 
may be considered as the organs of our Establishment, the 
active co-operation of good and pious laymen has been pro- 
ductive of advantages, which both in number and in value 
are not easily to be calculated. Atall events, in the present 
state of the American Church, dependent as it is, almost for 
its very existence, on the energy and zeal of its individual 
members, it was highly expedient to enlist the active affec- 
tions of the Laity in its cause, by admitting them into a share 
in its councils and governinent. 

The discipline of the American Church is regulated by a 
code of Ecclesiastical law, containing forty-nine Canons. 
Most of these are founded on the usages of the Church of 
England; where any difference indeed exists, it is to be 
traced to the peculiar situation of the American Church, 
whose authority is binding only upon the consciences of its 
members; the State seldom, if ever interfering in its 
behalf. 

In one very essential point of Ecclesiastical discipline, 
the American Church has far, very far, exceeded its parent 
Establishment. ‘The peculiar anxiety and caution which it 
exhibits with respect to those who are candidates for admis- 
sion into Holy Orders, cannot be sufficiently commended. 
No less than thirteen Canons out of the forty-nine have refe- 
rence to this important matter. The line of study prescribed 
is precisely our own; the books, indeed, which are recom- 
mended to the candidates are those which are enumerated in 
Bishop Tomline’s Elements. Stricter testimonials in every 
respect are required, and a much more probing search into 
the previous character and conduct of the candidates is pre- 
scribed. In addition to all these are many salutary regulations, 
which are admirably calculated to prevent the hurried intru- 
7 of the thoughtless and unprepared into the Sacred 

fice. 

With respect to the Convention of the Churches in each 
respective State, we cannot gain any satisfactory informa- 
tion. ‘There appears to be no uniformity in their Constitu- 
tions, nor any general plan of proceeding. Each appears 
to be governed by its own usages and laws. This is a weak 
point in the Constitution of the American Church, 
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though in its present infant state some compliance with local 
circumstances and prejudices may be excusable, yet the 
principle in itself is bad; and if not gradually corrected, 
may lead to very serious disorder. In every Diocese or 
State there is a Council of Advice to the Bishop, who are 
not to await his summons for their assemblage, but may 
meet at any time according to their own rules ‘‘ when they 
may be disposed, to advise the Bishop.” ‘This is an impe- 
rium in imperio, which must be highly prejudicial to all 
Ecclesiastical authority, aud lay the exercise of the Epis- 
copal office, under a very unnecessary, and a very inexpe- 
dient restraint. 

In point of Doctrine the American Church exactly coin- 
cides with our own. The Articles of religion, as established 
by the General Convention of 1801, stand precisely as in 
the Common Prayer Book of the Church of ‘England, with 
the following very trifling alterations and omissions. 

‘ In the 8th Article there is no mention of the Athanasian 
reed. 

Under the title Article 21st, the following note is inserted: 
‘* The 2lst, of the former Articles is omitted, because it is 
partly of a local and civil nature, and is provided for, as to 
the remaining part of it, in other articles.’ 

The 35th Article, which respect the Homilies, has a note 
appending to it, approving of the doctrinal and practical 
part of the Homilies, but renouncing those portions of them 
which have reference to the luws and constitution of Eng- 
land. ‘There is also an order which suspends the reading of 
these Homilies until they shall have been cleared of all ob- 
solete expressions and local references. We do not believe 
that this revision has ever been made. 

The 36th Article, which respects the Consecration of Bi- 
shops, is made declarative of the right, orderly, and lawful 
consecration of the American Bishops, according to the form 
agreed upon in the Conventions of 1792. | 

The 37th Article is omitted and the following is placed in 
its stead. 


“ Of the power of the Civil Magistrate.—The power of the Civil 
Magistrate extendeth to all men, as well Clergy as Laity, in all 
things temporal, but hath no authority in things purely spiritual. 
And we hold it to be the duty of all men, who are professors of 
the Gospel, to pay respectful obedience to the civil authority, re- 
gularly and legitimately constituted.” 


The 39 Articles with these alterations and omissions were 
established by the Convention of 1801. In the previous 
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Convention, however, of 1799, seventeen Articles were drawn 
up by the committee appointed to frame ‘ the Articles of Re- 
ligion” for the Church. ‘These seventeen contained the sub- 
stance of our thirty-nine, but the language was very differ- - 
ent. ‘The three articles respecting Original Sin, Justifica- 
tion, Predestination and Election, were newly moulded and 
cleared of those expressions which are so often miscon- 
strued into Calvinism. Notwithstanding the apparent ad- 
vantages which might have resulted from modernizing 
phrases, which were ambiguous chietly from their antiquity, 
and hy reducing the whole into a simpler form, the Conven- 
tion were wise in adopting our Articles as they stood. They 
saw the danger of any dissension in their infant Church, 
and they found by experience that no form could be devised, 

more generally calculated to unite the varying shades of opi- 
nion that might arise, than the form w hich has been adopted 
by ourselves. Neither the American nor the English Church 
will ever reap any advantage from departing from so com- 
prehensive and so conciliatory a formulary. 

The Liturgy of the American Church is, in general, pre- 
cisely the same with our own. The prayers have undergone 
no material alteration. ‘The selection of proper lessons for 
Sundays has been changed, and perhaps, generally speak- 
ing, for the better. ‘The old division of the Psalms are re- 
tained ; but at the conclusion of the Psalter, there are a few 
selections, which may be used on Sundays, at the discretion 
of the minister, instead of the Psalms for the day. Of this 
we cannot approve. It is highly expedient that all the 
Psalms should be read, nor is there any portion of them, 
which is not to the highest degree edifying to a Christian 
congregation. Now, in the course of the year, according 
to the present method of reading, every Psalm will be heard 
once at least in the Sunday services ; whereas, if selections 
were once allowed, many portions of the Psalter will never 
be used at all. 

In the Communion Service, after the Prayer for Conse- 
cration, there is a Prayer of Oblation, according to the first 
Prayer-book of Edward the Sixth. There are a few other 
trifling alterations, not worthy of particular notice. 

While we are upon this part of the subject, we should not 
do justice to the members of Convention, did we not present 
to our readers the form of prayer, which was composed in 
1799, to be used daily during their session. We shall not 
rate it above its merit, when we pronounce it to be one 
of the best modern prayers which we have‘ever seen. 
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** 4 Prayer to be used at the Meetings of the Convention, 


** Almighty and everlasting God, who, by thy Holy Spirit, didst 
preside in the council of the blessed Apostles, and hast promised, 
through thy son Jesus Christ, to be with thy church to the end of 
the world; we beseech thee to be present with the council of thy 
church here assembled in thy name and presence. Save them 
from all error, ignorance, pride, and paedalina and of thy great 
mercy vouchsafe we beseech thee, so to direct, sanctify, and go- 
vern us in our present work, by the mighty power of the Hol 
Ghost, that the comfortable gospel of Christ may be truly preached, 
truly received, and truly followed, in all places, to the breaking 
down the kingdom of sin, satan, and death; till at length the 
whole of thy dispersed sheep, being gathered into one fold, shall 
become partakers of everlasting life through the merits and death 
of Jesus Christ our Saviour. Amen.”? P. 187. 


Such then in its discipline, in its articles, and in its Li- 
turgy, is the American Church. ‘The wisdom and the tem- 
perance so eminently displayed in its foundation, appear to 
have accompanied every stage of its progress. In all the pro- 
ceedings of its Conventious there is a prudent and practi- 
cal activity, which cannot fail of inspiring even the most dis- 
tant States with the same happy spirit. We find, accord- 
ingly, by the triennial Reports, prepared by the Convention, 
on the state of the Church, that the number of congrega- 
tions received into union has been rapidly increasing. e 
following is a short abstract of the Report of 1817. 


‘© New Hampshire.—Since the last Convention, the Churcli in 
this State has greatly increased. Still however there are not 
Clergy sufficient to supply the congregations. The divine service 
on Sunday is therefore often performed by a Lay Reader. 

“ Massachussets—In this State also there is an increase of 
Churches, and a growing attention to the Episcopalian doctrine 
and discipline. 

“ Vermont and Rhode Island.—In both these States, particu- 
larly in the latter, the Church is considerably on the increase. 

‘* In the whole of the Eastern Diocese, consisting of the States 
above mentioned, much has been effected. Since the last Report 
thirteen deacons, and five priests have been ordained, and six 
hundred and seventy-five persons have been confirmed. In this 
diocese there are twenty-five Clergy. The very Rev. Dr, Gris- 
wold, of Rhode Island is their Bishop. 

* Connecticut.—In this diocese the prospects of the Church are 
in a high degree flattering. The liberality of the inhabitants ip 
building Churches and in providing for their ministers is much 
spoken of. In this diocese there is at present no resident Bish 
but the duties are performed by Dr. Hobart, Bishop of. New Yor 
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Several new churches have been consecrated by him, and 1400 
persons confirmed. In this diocese there are thirty-five Clergy. 

“* New York.—The whole number of organized congregations 
in this diocese amounts to 115, and the number of Clergy to 68. 
This State may be considered as the strongest hold of the Church 
in America. Much credit is due to its excellent diocesan the very 
Rev. Dr. Hobart, to whose active exertions in the holy cause not 
only this single diocese, but the whole American Church stands, 
wot Providence, so highly indebted. In the course of three years 
2200 persons were confirmed ; 29 were admitted Deacons, and 19 
Priests. In this diocese the greatest advantage has been derived 
from the labours of the Missionaries—who act under the imme- 
diate superintendance of the Bishop, with whom is very properly 
lodged the only authority to manage the Missionary concerns of 
the diocese. The consequence of this arrangement is, that the 
labours of the Missionaries, being regulated by prudence, and 
directed by wisdom, are uniformly attended with success. 

“© New Jersey.—The progress of the Church in this State is not 
rapid, The number of Clergy is only eleven. The Bishop is the 
very Rey. Dr. Croes. In the course of the three years 198 per- 
sons have been confirmed. 

*¢ Pensylvania.—The Church in this diocese has always been 
small, and is principally limited to the city of Philadelphia and its 
immediate neighbourhood. The numbers of congregation are 
however increasing, and many young men are directing their 
attention to the ministry. In the three years 487 persons have 
been contirmed. The number of Clergy is 25. The Bishop is the 
very Rev. Dr. White. 

* Delaware.—lIn this State, where the Church once flourished 
to such an extent, there are now but two regular congregations, 
‘nor does there appear at present much hope of materially increas- 
ing the number. 

** Maryland.—In this diocese the interests of the Church are 
gaining ground; still however there is a considerable want of la- 

ourers in the vineyard. The number of Clergy is 36. The Bishop 
is the very Rev. Dr. Kemp. In the course of the three years 330 
persons have been confirmed. 

“* Virginia.—The Church in this diocese has risen from her 
from her former state of depression, and is now in a prosperous 
condition. New churches have been built, and old ones have been 
repaired to a very considerable extent. ‘The number of Clergy is 
33. The Bishop is the very Rev. Dr. Moore. 

“ North Carolina.—This State is at present under the jurisdiction 
of Dr. Moore. ‘There are but three resident Clergy, but it is hoped 
that a spirit of religion is now gaining ground, and that the peo- 
ple who are thinly scattered over an immense tract of country may 
be gradually reclaimed from a state, little better than that of Hea- 
thenism. 

“ South Carolina.—A_ good report is made of the progress of 
religion in this State. There is still however a very great want ef 
Clergy, as there are only 17 resident ministers. The churches 
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also in many parts are in a very a 8 condition, As how- 
ever within the last year the numbers both of baptisms and of com- 
municants have greatly multiplied, considerable hopes are enter- 
tained that by the exertions of the Bishop the very Rev. Dr. De- 
hon and of the Clergy under his care, the cause of true religion 
will continue to gain both a rapid and a steady influence. 

“« The Western States.—The most gatifying intelligence rela- 
tive to the Church has been received from this extensive part of 
the American Union. Measures are on the point of being adop- 
ted, to form these States into a regular diocese. In the mean time 
the number of congregations have considerably increased; no 


“tal than nineteen having been regularly organized in the Sate of 
hio.” 


Such is a short abstract of the Report upon the Condition 
of the Church in the United States. The reat advantages 
that must arise from such a Report being presented once in 
three years to the General Convention are obvious—a spirit 
of activity is excited—indolence and negligence are shamed 
—both the Laity and the Clergy are made to feel a com- 
mon interest in the welfare of their Church, and all parties 
are thus wound up to use their unremitting exertions for its 
increase and prosperity. 

It is customary also for the House of Bishops to frame a 


Pastoral Letter, which at the conclusion of each Convention 


is circulated among all the brethren of the Episcopal Church, 
Laity as well as Clergy, The topics touched upon in these 
addresses are of the most practical nature. As a specimen 
of the style in which these are composed, we shall present 
our readers with the concluding part of the Pastoral Letter 
of 1814. 


«‘ In the mention of small tracts, there were understood those. 
which give correct views of any of the doctrines, or any of the 
duties, applying to all descriptions of persons; and which it is 
especially desirable to accommodate to those in the less informed 
departments of society. We know, that similar attempts to what 
is now recommended, have had a powerful influence in p ting 
opinions, which we believe to be not agreeable to gopel verity 
and this itself is a sufficient call to a counterbalance of the evil, in 
the proper use of an engine so liable to be misapplied. We have 
had ample proof of what may be accomplished in this very line, by 
the success therein of a society in the parent church, known for 
above a century, and lately acting with a vast increase of energy, 
under the name of ‘ The Society for the promoting of Christian 
Knowledge:’ which venerable body we cannot take notice of on this 
occasion, without recommending the tracts published by them, as 
@ storehouse from which there may be drawn the religious ermour 
eompetent to the end within our ery 
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‘‘ We have touched, although slightly, the various topics con- 
templated by us in the beginning of this address. It must haye 
been visible of the mass of the remarks comprehended in it, that 
they apply alike to the clergy and to the lay members of this 
church. But we ought not to conclude without an especial call 
on the former, to be active in the patronizing and in the executing 
of designs, for the extending of the influence of religion; agree- 
ably to the principles, on which alone there can be any acting to 
that effect, within the bounds of our communion. In a church 
existing in countries not under the peculiar circumstances of these 
United States, it must in general happen, that the objects of the 
concern of a clergyman are within the bounds of the parish of 
which he is the pastor. Our case is different; and will continue 
so, while there shall apply to so many members of our communion, 
that they are ‘f scattered abroad, as sheep which have no shepherd.” 
It would be a mistaken remedy of the evil, to seal up sources of 
instruction now open, in the uncertain search of opportunities of 
usefulness, where they are wanting. Yet it is possible, and this 
is what we recommend, for any minister, within the limits of his 
especial duties, and without injury to any of them, to favour and 
to promote designs, by a zeal which extends beyond his more 
immediate sphere. Even where the efforts of the several individ- 
uals may be small; yet, combined, they will probably have an 
effect which shall be extensively, deeply, and permanently felt. 

*¢ The lay members of our communion we exhort, in reference 
to and fer the accomplishment of the objects which have been 
laid before them, to aid the clergy in their measures ; or to propose 
and pursue measures themselves, to the effect. We disclaim sec- 
tarian zeal, in every matter which we propose for the increase of 
our church. We profess to aim herein at the doing of our part, 
for the advancement of Christianity; a work, of which no share 
can be undertaken by us, except on the ground of the doctrine, 
the worship, and the discipline, which we believe to be the most 
agreeable to the scriptures, and to the practice of the primitive 
ages of the church. Under the influence of this sentiment, we 
invite all descriptions of persons contemplated in the present ad- 
dress, to aid us in sustaining and extending a church, ‘ built on 
the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself 
being the chief corner stone :’ not forgetting, that in all endea- 
vours to this effect, an essential expedient, and without which we 
are not likely to be favoured with the divine blessing, is the 
‘adorning of the doctrine of our Ged and Saviour in all things.’ 


“* Signed by order of the House of Bishops, 


WitctraAm Wuirte, Presiding Bishop.” P. $80. 
Philadelphia, May 24, 1814. . 


[t is impossible to view the exertions of this our descendant 
Church, without the deepest and most affectionate interest. 
With no fostering hand to nourish or to protect it, it has to 
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struggle with difficulties, the nature and magnitude of which 
wé are unable at this distance fully to comprehend. In some 
of the States there are lands, from the increasing value of 
which, a decent maintenance for the Episcopal Clergy is de- 
rived. In others the ministry are in a very destitute condi- 
tion; young men, therefore, of talent and respectability are 
generally unwilling to engage in so unprofitable a’ profes- 
sion. As long as this is the case, the Church never can 
have sufficient influence to produce any extensive or perma- 
nent good, The congregations may multiply, the activity of 
the Clergy may increase, but there is no ground into which 
their exerfions can strike their roots. All that they can ef- 
fect, will be but temporary. In the mean time, the poor 
will be neglected, not from the indolence, but from the pau- 
city of ministers. Families, villages, towns will rise with 
no knowledge of religion, excepting among the higher or- 
ders; the whole mass of a widely increasing population 
will grow up with no religion, no morals, no sense of du 
here, or of hope hereafter. This is an evil which is far be- 
yond the power of any private society either to meet or to 
remedy ; it is the public interference of the State alone 
which can redress the grievance. Religion, education, and 
morals, must be found at the public expence, and by the 
— care for those who are unable to find them for them- 
selves. 

It appears that many of the most respectable members of 
the United States are warmly attached to the doctrine and 
discipline of their Church. In the list of its lay deputies we 
find the names of several, whose characters as debaters and 
statesmen stand justly high. We are happy to recognize the 
names of Charles Mercer, Rufus King, and others, who are 


well known to all in this country, who take an interest in the . 


affairs of America. We are also happy to find that a plan 
for a Theological Seminary or College was discussed in the 
last Convention, and will be finally adopted in that which is 
sitting at this very time. All these measures are signals of 
increasing activity and influence. 

We trust that towards the United States; we feel no 
political animosity; we should not object to see them a 
pious, honourable, and cultivated people; for we are per- 
suaded that with such a nation, Great Britain would always be 
united in the bards of matual amity and interest. It is only 
With pertinacious cunning, fraudulent valgarity, and insolent 
barbarism, that our country will ever quarrel. If to their 
free constitution the Americans were to add the establishment 
of a pure and Apostolical Church, they would find that they 
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had interposed the surest barrier against the encroach- 
ment of a savage and a tyrannicalindependence. The Ame- 
rica nation are now passing their infant state; the spirit of 
co-operation which their first union produced will rapidly be 
forgotten. As they grow and strengthen, new parties will 
arise, new interests will be formed, each more attached to 
the ends and views of themselves, than to the welfare or 
even the existence of the whole. If the Americans would 
educate their increasing population in one political attach- 
ment, they should educate them also in one religious feeling ; 
and that feeling, not of a negative, but of a positive order— 
a feeling of love to an undivided State, aad an inseparable 
Church—a feeling which unites patriotism and piety in mu- 
tual relation and interest. 








Art. IX. Memoir of the early Campaigns of the Duke of 
Wellington, in Portugal po Spain. By an Officer em- 
ployed in his Army. 8vo. pp. 234. 8s. 6d. Murray. 1820. 


Tuts work has been ascribed to the pen of an officer, who 
was upon the personal staff of the Duke of Wellington, du- 
ring the period to which it relates; and if the name which 
we have heard mentioned, were correctly reported to us, it 
certaifily would have given additional weight to the book, 
had it been placed upon the title page. Except, however, 
so far as the name and situation of the writer would furnish 
a sort of security for the truth and accuracy of some of the 
facts that are related, the book may safely be allowed to 
speak for itself; for it contains internal evidence of the com- 
petency of the author to perform the task which he has im- 
posed upon himself. 

The work contains an account of that portion of the Duke 
of Wellington’s campaigns in the Peninsula which term- 
nated with the expulsion of Massena from Portugal. In 
respect to details, it is, perhaps, less interesting than two 
or three other works that have preceded it; but the general 
outline of the operations of the contending armies is given 
with consdeieile ability. This praise is particularly appli- 
cable to that part of the book which recounts the invasion 
of Portugal by Massena. The original plan of the campaign, 
as projected by Wellington, the movements which preceded 
the battle of Busaco, and the = wee operations before 
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the lines of Torres Vedras, are, we think made more in- 
telligible to an uninformed reader, in the work before us, 
than in any (not even excepting Colonel Jones’s work) which 
we have had the fortune to meet with; and were it only on 
account of the merit which this part of the book possesses, 
we should think it worthy of the attention of such among 
our readers, as continue to feel an interest—and we :trust, 
the time will never come, when Englishmen will cease so to 
feel—in the achievements of our army in the Peninsula. It 
is only those who have studied the campaigns of Wellington 
with some degree of minuteness, so as to have made them- 
selves, in a certain degree, acquainted with all the difficul- 
ties he had to contend with, and all the many contingencies 
which he was generally obliged to provide against, that can 
at all appreciate the splendid genius which he there displayed. 
He was playing at a much more difficult game in war than 
that which Bonaparte so successfully pursued, with far dif- 
ferentadversaries, aud with still more different objects. If the 
stakes were less, the risks were greater, and his means more 
disproportionate. But it is just as difficult to play a hand at 
whist for five shillings, as for five hundred pounds; and if 
any of our readers suppose that the operations which led to 
the rout of the Prussians at Jena, were projected with more 
skill, or executed with half the bravery, which Wellington 
displayed, when he drove Soult out of Portugal, in 1809, 
his judgment must be formed merely upon a comparison of 
the results. Wellington, on that occasion, had to contend 
with one of the first generals of the age, and not with an 
old obsolete general, who had been bred up in a system of 
tactics, as unequal to encounter with the principles of mo- 
dern science, as Chinese match-locks would be with the 
European musket. The army which he had to oppose was 
not only equal to his own in point of numbers, but consisted 
of men who had possessed every advantage which expe- 
rience, and the constant habit of victory, could confer. It 
was posted in the strongest pony. for defence which is, 
perhaps, to be found in any part of Europe; yet in the space 
of ten days Soult was chaced from post to post, and from 
river to river, until at length he thought himself beyond all 
expectation lucky, to have got his foot out of the trap, with 
the loss of every article of baggage, the whole of his am- 
munition and artillery, a third of his men—and that only y 
making a path for himself straight over the mountains. 


few hours only intervened between his escape and the alter- . 


native of immediate and unconditional surrender. Only double 
the numbers of the troops engaged on both sides, substitute 
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Prussia or Italy for the north of Portugal: and this achieve- 
ment, which is hardly taken account of by newspaper poli- 
ticians, becomes one of the most splendid that is recorded 
in history. 

Of the campaign in 1810, against Massena, we might 
speak in terms of admiration still more unqualified ; but in- 
stead of saying all, that our admiration might prompt us to sa 
on this subject, we will mention what we believe to be fotinded 
upon the most solid conclusions, which is, that had the 
French only delayed their retreat three days longer, or had 
contrary winds not retarded the arrival of a reinforcement 
of 7000 men, for which Wellington was waiting in order to 
commence offensive operations, and who joined the army 
upon the march, there is every reason to suppose that Mas- 
sena’s flight would have been, if possible, still more dis- 
graceful than that of Soult, and his escape even still more 
problematical. As it was, the result was equally disastrous. 
rhe French entered Portugal with 72,000 men. They were 
joined subsequently by 33,000; but when they reached Spain 
on their retreat, the utmost amount of their number was 
40,000: and this enormous diminution of their number was 
purchased with the loss of less than 1500 killed and wounded 
on our part, together with other casualties, to an amount 
probably not greater than the army would have been ex- 
posed to in almost any other circumstances. This effect, be 
it remembered, was calculated beforehand by Wellington ; 
he led the enemy into a position where their self-destruction, 
in ohne way and another, was inevitable ; and in which he 
knew so well that it would be so, that he had provided for 
it beforehand, so that no temptation could seduce him to 
swerve in the slightest particular, from the plan which he 
had originally chalked out for their discomfiture. 

If a reader wishes to understand the series of events by 
which the defeat of Massena was attended, it will be neces- 
sary for him to consult his map. He will there perceive, 
that the theatre within which Wellington determined to con- 
fine his operations, is a quadrangular tract of couutry, 
about 100 miles long, from east to west, and-50 broad. It 
is bounded on the east side by the sea, on the opposite by 
impracticable mountains, and on the two remaining sides, b 
the 'Tagus and Mondego, which run nearly parallel with eac 
other. The only road to Lisbon, by which an army can 
march, is through Coimbra; and in order to reach this, it is 
necessary to pass over a ridge of heights, called the Sierra 
de Busaco. This ridge is about 250 feet above the plain, 
and the position-which it offers being nearly eight miles 
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long, requires a considerable force to occupy it. As two 
large divisions of Wellington's army had been posted by him, 
the one at Thoma, under General Leith, aud the other at 
Sobriera Formosa, on the line of the Tagus, under Geveral 
Hill, Massena imagined that by forced marches he would be 
enabled, with certainty, to reach his point before these di- 
visions could possibly effect their junction. Accordingly, hé 
ordered each soldier to carry fifteen days bread, and arrived 
at the Sierra de Busaco on the 27th of September. Generals 
Hill and Leith, however, had reached the army with their 
division on the 26th ; and when Massena attacked our posi- 
tion on the day of his arrival, these troops formed part of 
the army by which he was defeated. The best praise of 
Wellington’s arrangements in this part of the campaign, is 
to be found in the fact, that the French general actually 
marched to the attack under the impression that he was about 
to contend with only a part of the English army. 


‘* We may be allowed for a moment to consider the brilliancy 
of the movement by which the allied army had thus been collected. 
Massena conceived that he should surprise his antagonist by the 
rapidity of his march upon his flank; the British officers generally 
thought that it would be impossible to oppose him before he had 
possessed himself of Coimbra; and the corps of Lieutenant Gene- 
ral Hill was universally thought to be totally beyond the reach of 
the army of Lord Wellington, Marshal Massena for a long time 
disbelieved the fact of its junction at Busaco; and after he had 
been convinced of it, denied the possibility of its having marched 
from Sarzedas. Yet Lord Wellington, in spite of the difficulties 
opposed to him, of the able movements intended to surprise him, 
and of the triumphant predictions of his adversary, collected his 
force from situations in which it seemed totally divided from him, 
and was prepared to fight the enemy:with the whole strength of 
the allied army, without having lost a single man in the attainment 
of his object. The corps of militia under Colonel Trant, which 
had been ordered to Sardao, from whence it was to have moved 
into the Sierra of Caramula, was the only one which had not reached 
‘the ground assigned to it; this failure was occasioned by some 
false information as to the possession of a pass by the enemy, 
which obliged that corps to move by a circuitous road through 

orto. It arrived upon the Vouga on the 28th, but too late to 
effect the object for which it was intended.” P, 164. 


We pass over the battle of Busaco, as supposing the de- 
tails of it, which our author gives, to be, for the most part, 
sufficiently known to the reader. The consequences of their 
defeat placed the French in considerable difficulties. The 
only road by which the positions on the Sierra de Busaco 
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could be turned, was a pass on the Sierra de Caramula ; parts 
of it were extremely dangerous and difficult, and Wellington 
had been anxiously waiting for the arrival of Col. Trant, 
with his militia, to whom the defence of it had been ordered. 
By breaking down some bridges, and availing themselves of 
other advantages, it would have been easy to render the 
passage quite impossible for Massena to attempt, with a vic- 
torious army in his rear. In consequence of some false in- 
formation, however, which Col. Trant received, the pass 
was not occupied. As soon as Wellington perceived the 
enemy to be in motion, he of course suspected their object; 
and as he was resolved not to offera battle except at his own 
time and upon his own terms, he withdrew his army on the 
night after the engagement, and immediately commenced his 
retreat upon the lines of Torres Vedras. The formation of 
these had been kept so secret from the public, that neither 
our own nor the French army were aware of their existence. 
Accordingly, as soon as Massena discovered that W elling- 
ton was in full retreat, he immediately concluded, that his 
object was to gain his ships; and so fully impressed was he 
with this idea, that in an intercepted dispatch to Buona- 
parte, he said, ‘‘that he was unable to leave any force to 
guard his wounded. It would weaken his army too much; 
and, after all, the most effectual way of defending them 
would be in pursuing the enemy as closely as possible, and 
driving them out ofthe country.” In a letter from Marshal 
Ney to his wife, at the same time, he describes every thing 
as going on better than could be expected; the English, he 
says, were flying before them, having, apparently, no other 
object in view than to gain their transports, and carry away 
with them as great a number of the youth of Portugal as they 
can entrap, by way of dedommagement for the expences of 
the war. This being the impression under which Massena 
conducted what he supposed to be his pursuit of the enemy, 
we may give him credit for every exertion in accelerating 
his march. It is, therefore, worthy of notice, that on the 
whole of Wellington’s retreat from Almeida to Torres Ve- 
dras, a line of 150 miles, he did not lose a single gun or 
article of baggage, nor so much as a prisoner. 


“ Tt is a singular circumstance, that when in his turn Massena 
had to conduct his army in retreat over nearly the same ground 
to the frontiers of Spain, although he had the advantages of 
making his preparations in secret, and of disguising the moment 
of putting it into execution, yet he was constantly overtaken ; the 
corps of his army beaten and harassed ; and in every action which 
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he was compelled to fight, he was driven with loss and disaster 
from his positions.” P. 184. 


We shall now present our readers with the account which 
is given in this work of the lines before Torres Vedras. 


“‘ The lines, as they have been termed, extended from Alhandra 
tothe mouth ofthe Zizandra :the whole distance may be computed 
at about twenty-five miles from right to left. The term of lines 
was but little applicable to them; the defences procured by art 
were confined to closed redoubts placed upon the most essential 

oints, and calculated to resist, although the enemy’s troops might 

ave established themselves in their rear. They were thus ena- 
bled to protect the formation of the army upon any point attacked, 
before the enemy could bring cannon in operation with the troops 
which he might have pushed forward between them. 

“¢ These forts were occupied, (with very few exceptions,) not by 
the regular army destined to act in the field, but by the militia, of 
which that of Lisbon formed a part, mixed up with a certain num- 
ber of troops of the line. Their defence was thus intrusted to a 
description of force, capable of the service imposed upon it, but 
which wouid have been of trifling assistance in a field of battle. 
Each redoubt was provisioned for a certain time, and,was supplied 
with the ammunition, §c., necessary for its protracted defence.” 
—P. 184. 


The most remarkable circumstance in this position is a 
long ridge of impassable hills, which intersected the lines 
at right angles; we shall give the description of it in our 
author’s words. 


“* Tt is necessary to give some description of Monte Junto, which 
has just been mentioned ; for, although it was without the posi- 
tion, yet it was one of the main features which contributed to its 

eneral strength. This mountain runs directly north from Runa, 
for a distance of twelve or fourteen miles; there are no great 
roads or communications leading over it; the valley to the east- 
ward, which divides it from Sobral, is impassable; it prevents, 
therefore, all military communication for an army from that town 
to Torres Vedras (excepting that stated as being occupied, ) but 
round its northern point, and thus requiring a march of at least two 
days. The difficulty of passing across this mountain was so great 
that two corps separated by it could have carried no assistance to 
each other, if either had been attacked. There were therefore two 
portions of the British position, one that might be assailed from 
the east of Monte Junto, the other, (of which Torres Vedras was the 
right, and the sea at the mouth of the Zizandra was the left) which 
might be attacked from the west. Lord Wellington’s communica- 
tion from one to the other of these branches of his whole position 
was perfecty safe and easy ; and in a few hours the greater part 
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of his troops could be transported to the defence of either; where- 
as the direct contrary was the case, as has been shewn, with the 


ehemy. This formed one of the main features of the strength of 
the lines.’”  P. 187. 


Our troops arrived in the cantonments assigned for them 
on the 8th and 9th of October, exactly as the rains began to 
set in. Massena did not overtake them until two or three 
days after; when, instead of a flying army, he discovered an 
ariny comfortably provided with quarters, and posted in a 
position which it was not possible to attempt, and very diffi- 
cult even to reconnoitre. Lord Wellington had constructed 
u redoubt at the foot of the great height above Sobral; the 
French established one at a short distance, and directly op- 
posite to it. By way of experiment, Massena resolved upon 
carrying the British redoubt, and placed himself upon a hill 
to witness the result. This was not of a nature to inspire 
him with much confidence. The attack was repulsed ; and 
immediately afterwards his own redoubt was in turn assault- 
ed, carried, and ever after maintained ;—a proof of the in- 
feriority of his own troops, amounting as nearly to a demon- 
stration, as any fact well could do. Massena considered it to be 
such, and from that moment, he must have given up his en- 
terprize in despair. The view which our author takes of 
the situation of the French army at this juncture, is ably 
drawn. 


« It is of consequence here to take a general view of the situa- 
tion in which the French army was placed. Massena, when he 
entered Portugal, commanded a force of 72,000 effective men. 
The plan of operations he adopted was to break in at once upon 
Lord Wellington’s defences; to pursue him till he forced him to 
a battle; to allow no circumstances to arrest this decision, and 
finish thus at one blow the campaign intrusted to his conduct. In 
pursuance of his system, he marched, with all the corps of his 
army concentrated, into the heart of Portugal, taking his line di- 
rect upon Coimbra, at which place, by turning Lord Wellington’s 
left, he hoped to have arrived almost without resistance. In ef- 
fecting this movement, he left no garrisons behind him ; he occu- 
pied no posts to secure even his communication with Spain, or to 
ensure him any supplies or protection from the rear of his army. 
Such considerations were all sacrificed to preserve his greater nu- 
merical force for the battle, by which he hoped at once to decide 
the fate of Portugal. The first interruption to this arrangement 
of the campaign, was the assembling of the whole British army 
at Busaco, and the subsequent defeat of the French. On the day 
on which this took place, Massena’s communication with Spain 
was cut off by a force of Portuguese militia, upon the frontiers 
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near Pinhel and Celorico. He determined, however, to continue 
his original movement ; and hoping to cqnceal his march through 
the Sierra of Caramula, expected again to turn Lord Wellington, 
and fight a battle to advantage in the open country, between 
Busaco and Coimbra. These hopes were frustrated. Perceiving 
the difficulties into which the enemy was plunging, Lord Welling- 
ton retired through Coimbra, and abandoned to him that deserted 
town and country. Arrived at this point, Marshal Massena must 
have begun to feel the difficulties of his situation. He was encum- 
bered with 5000 wounded from the battle of Busaco; he was 
without the security of any supply of provisiohs, in the midst of a 
most inimical and exasperated population; he was without the 
means of communicating with Spain. If he remained where he 
was, the boasted conquest of Portugal in a campaign was at an 
end ; the difficulties to which he must have exposed himself, by the 
extension of his army to procure provisions, must also have had 
weight with him ; and the uncertainty as to our real object in so 
rapid a retreat, must have induced him to expect some great 
result from the bolder measure of pursuing the allied army. In 
conformity to this feeling, without leaving any protection for his 
rear, or even for his wounded, Marshal Massena conducted his 
army to Sobral. His progress here was totally arrested.” P. 191. 


At Santarem, and on some other occasions, Wellington 
could have forced the enemy to a battle, under circumstances 
which would probably have ensured his defeat; but the 
French were in such a situation, that to fight them was ob- 
viously to play their game. ‘Towards the spring it was 
evident that they would attempt to retreat. ‘To prevent 
this, Lord Wellington was waitiig for a reinforcement 
which had been expected from England. ‘Three days 
before it arrived, Massena commenced his retreat, and 
thus, perhaps, saved his army from as total a destruction, 
as his master afterwards experienced in his retreat from 
Moscow. 

The circumstances which attended the subsequent opera- 
tions, have been given in other publications, and are but 
slightly detailed in the work before us. From the extracts 
that we have given, our readers will be able to judge of the 
character of this last. It contains not many personal anec- 
dotes, and, therefore is, perhaps, less entertaining in that 
respect, than might have been wished ; but it is a valuable 
publication, and will be found useful to any one who wishes 
to understand the nature of Wellington’s early campaigns in 
the Peninsula, and more especially of the campaign against 
Massena. This is all that the work professes to accomplish ; 


and, as far as it goes, it does not disappoint the expectations 
which it holds out. 
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ArT. X. Winter Evening Tales, collected among the 
Cottagers in the South of Scotland. By James Hogg, 


Author of ‘‘ the Queen’s Wake,” &c. &c. 2 Vols. 12mo. 
14s. Whittakers. 1820. 


THIs is the second appearance of “* the Ettrick Shepherd” 
before the public, in the character of a novelist, and we are 
pleased to see him again. The ‘‘ Brownie of Bodsbeck” 
was certainly a failure ; but it gave proof of talents for 
description, both of manners and scenery, quite sufficient to 
save Mr. Hogg’s reputation. We then ventured to pro- 
phecy, that if he could renounce the idea of writing histori- 
cal tales, for which it was clear that his genius was not 
adapted, and limit his ambition to the praise of illustrating 
the scenery and manners ofthe Scottish peasantry, his success 
would be almost certain. Whether this advice of our’s may 
have had any weight with him, it is impossible for us to say ; 
but we think the volumes before us, afford a satisfactory evi- 
dence of its soundness. The tales, here published, are 
numerous and various; some of them are altogether of a 
romantic nature; others apparently founded upon incidents 
that appear either to have been true, or to have been be- 
lieved in the neighbourhood where they are supposed to have 
happened ; none of them, however, are strictly speaking his- 
torical. But though Mr. Hogg has so far complied with our 
advice, yet he has certainly not confined himself to the deli- 
neation of such characters and habits of life as have fallen 
under the ken of his own experience. We have descrip- 
tions of high, as well as of humble life; of manners which 
he only knows by hear-say, as well as of manners with which 
he has been personally conversant. Now so long as his mate- 
rials are chosen from this last, so long as he is employed in 
painting the habits and ways of thinking, which prevail “— 
the peasantry of Scotland, his pictures are admirable, an 

fully justify all the praises which we before pronounced upon 
his attempts in this line. But the moment he gets into high 
life, or in any way beyond the compass of his knowledge, so 
as to be left to the mere resources of his invention, he seems 
to be, at that moment, deserted by all his powers. His at- 
tempts at ease and vivacity are often ludicrous ; but even these 
are not half so bad as the exceeding coarseness of which we 
have to complain, in this part of his composition. The reader 
is perpetually introduced to characters, whom it is a shame 
even to talk about, and such as never can be, and never 
ought to be represented, without exciting nausea and disgust. 
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Unluckily one of these tales is placed first in the volume; it 
is a 9 less disagreeable than one which afterwards 


occurs; but so annoyed were we at the sort of company in 
which we found ourselves at starting, that we had laid down 
the book, as supposing it to be mere trash, and should cer- 
tainly never have taken it up again, except under an assur- 
ance from those who had read it through, that if we pro- 
ceeded farther, we should find ourselves better entertained. 
If our readers will profit by our experience, they will omit 
this tale altogether, which is called ‘‘ Basil Lee,” as well as 
another at the end of the second volume, named “* Welldean 
Hall,” as containing no matter either of edification or amuse- 
ment, but a good deal which is quite the contrary of either. 
{t would perhaps be advantageous to the reputation of Mr. 
Hogg, if several others were passed over, which appear to 
have been put into the volume merely as make-weights, and 
which certainly are not worth the weight of the paper which 
they occupy; such are “* Adam Bell,” “* Highland Adven- 
tures,” ‘“‘ Halbert of Lyne,” ‘* The dreadful story of Mac- 
pherson,” ‘* Maria’s Tale,” the “ Singular Dream,” ‘‘ Con- 
nel of Dee,” and a string of tales about dreams and appari- 
tions, all of which, as well as those we have named, are not 
worth reading, and were not worth writing. With these ex- 
ceptions however, which perhaps fill about a third of the 
two volumes, we can recommend the tales before us, as 
likely to do great credit to Mr. Hogg’s talents’; and we regret 
that from the reasons which we have stated, we cannot 
recommend them as fitting for general circulation ; for which 
they certainly are not proper. The principles indeed which the 
book, contains are all of them unexceptionable ; and whenever 
vicious characters are introduced, they are described in their 
ord colours, so far as morality is concerned, even if they 
e not always so close to nature as they might be. But pros- 


titutes and blackguard gentlemen belong to a department of 


human nature, which it is not at all necessary that our wives 
and daughters should study ; and we can never recommend @ 
master of a family to allow any book to come into his house, 
in which such characters are made to playa part. There are 
cases in which it is better to be ignorant of vice, than even 
to detest it; and this which we are now speaking of, is one. 
We should be very sorry if our readers should suppose from 
any thing which we have been now saying, that Mr. Hogg is 
an immoral writer; for he is far otherwise. What we com- 
plain of in him is the want of common refinement ; it is the 
coarseness of his language that we dislike, rather than 
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any impropriety ; and the absence of all delicacy, that we 
we offended with, rather than with any positiye immorality. 
The tales which pleased us most were the ‘‘ Love Adyen- 
tures of Geordie Cochrane,” the ‘‘ Bridal of Polmood,” and 
the ‘‘ Shepherd’s CaJendar.” There are others of consider- 
able merit; but they are for the most part sketches and 
single adventures rather than tales. The first of theseis a 
lively and agreeable tale, and illustrative of the manners of 
the Western parts of Scotland, in the important matters of 
love and courtship. It seems that these weighty concerns 
are, in those parts, always carried on in the ‘gloamin. An 
Ettrick peasant girl, and even young women of a rank some- 
what higher, would think that unless the hours which they 
give to their sweethcarts were stolen from midnight, and 
sweetened with all the accompaniments of inaudible whispers, 
and walking on tip-toes to open the latch, while all the mem- 
bers of the family were buried in sleep, and other little inci- 
dents of the like nature—the pleasure of having a lover would 
be deprived of half its enjoyment. And this is so well un- 
derstood by all parties, both young and old, that this way of 
receiving adyiirers, as it is not often abused, so it gives no 
vccasion for scandal when discovered. Geordie Cochrane, 
the hero of our tale, was in the habit of amusing himself in 
this way with the daughter of a small Scottish farmer—a 
desperate coquette, who was seldom without more than one 
admirer. The intercourse with these, was all carried on in the 
usual manner; but to prevent accident, her father was always 
made privy toher assignations ; which being commonly made 
inher own chamber, was thought only a prudent precaution. 
‘The young lady of whom we are speaking, soon discovered 
that Geordie was only amusing himself with her; and in re- 
venge always took her measures so that he should pay for the 
pleasure which he had in her society. The first time, she 
made him jump out of a window, to the no small danger oi 
his bones. The seeond time he was turned out of the house 
by her father, without shoes, or hat, or plaid; and thus 
equipped, obliged to find his way home, a distance of some 
miles. ‘The third time, she contrived to have their confer- 
ence interrupted by another lover; and Geordie had the plea- 
sure, from under the bed, of hearing himselfabused and his mis- 
tress wooed, and afterwardsof being dragged forth bythe legs, 
and well frightened by the father, as the price of his third ad- 
venture with this heroine. He next fell in love with a peasant 
girl, who having had several hundred pounds left to her, was 
considered as a prize for which the me of that side of the 
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coontry was contending. This lady, who was extremely 
handsome, was the daughter of a man who had been in his 
earlier days, the best wrestler of his day, and untuckily his 
daughter was imbued with such an admiration for the art, 
that the privilege of courting her, was a reward which none 
but the victor for the time being in this manly but rather 
rough accomplishment, was permitted to enjoy. 

With this sketch of the story before him, the reader will 
probably be able to enter into the spirit of the following ex- 
tracts, which we give as a specimen of Mr. Hogg’s talents. 
‘The firstis a description of the conversation which our hero 
was forced to listen to while concealed under the bed. The 
passage will not appear to equal advantage when detached 


from the general narrative; but it is written with consider- 
able humour. 


“* ¢ But the truth is, that I disapprove of the whole system of 
wooing by night, and heartily wish it were out of fashion, which I 
am told it is in every district of the kingdom but this.’ 

*¢ «| hope it never will be out of fashion here.’ 

“« « And why, pray 2’ 

“<< « Because, in the first place, it is always so delightful.’ 

“< ¢ Not always friend,’ thought I; ‘ if you were in my situation, 
you would feel otherwise.’ 

' © And, in the next place, one hears his sweetheart’s mind 
much more explicitly.’ 

“¢ ¢ T am not sure of that, Mr. Scott,’ thought I. 

‘¢ ¢ And, in the third and last place, all our fathers courted that 
way—our mothers were courted that way—every farmer's wife in 
the three shires has been courted in that way, save a few of a very 
late date, and I should be sorry to see such a good old established 
system exploded.’ ; ; 

‘* «| have been always told these things, but I do not give credit 
to them.’ . 

« ¢ They are, however, true. I have heard the matter disputed 
by some pretenders to refinement, and to that false delicacy for 
which the age is notorious; and I have heard it proved to my en- 
tire satisfaction, and many curious anecdotes besides, relating to it. 
Laird K y of Ch k t courted his lady many a night in 
the hay-mow of her father’s cow-house, and she was wont to milk 
him a jug of sweet milk before he set out on his journey home. 
The Laird of S——-n——e courted his lady in the woods by night, 
and sometimes among his father’s growing corn, who accused him 
very much of the broadness of the lairs that he made; and he is 
one of the first landward lairds of the arg The reverend mi- 











nister of K m 1 courted his wife in her mother’s dairy, in 
the dark ; and once in attempting to kiss her, his wig fell into a pail 
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of milk, and was rendered useless. The old woman got a terrible 
fright with it, when about to skim the milk next morning. All the 
seven large farmers in the upper part of our parish courted their 
wives in their own bed-chambers; and I have heard one of them 
declare, that he found the task so delightful, that he drew it out 
os Jong as he could with any degree of decency. My father did 
the same, and so did yours; ask any of them, and they will tell 
you. And besides, is it not delightful, the confidence that it dis- 
plays in the indelible virtue of daughters, sweethearts, &c. 2” 

“ ¢ Say rather, the carelessness of their virtue that it displays. 
I know, from my own experience, that it is impossible for a girl 
who allows it, not to be placed in some very disagreeable dilem- 
mas.’ 

© ¢QOh, you allude to your late adventure with Geordie Coch- 
rane? Upon my word, you served him as he deserved! I never 
was so much pleased and diverted with any thing that ever [ heard 
in my life.’ | 

** ¢ Geordie Cochrane's very much obliged to you neighbour ;’ 
thought I; ‘ and he may, perhaps, live to be even with you yet.’ 

“© ¢ Say not a word about Mr. Cochrane, Sir; for I will not 
suffer one of my lovers to slander another of them to my face. 
When he comes back, he may possibly be as much inclined to. talk 
about you.’ 

“« *« Him! He speak of me! Ifhe durst, I would claw the puppy- 
hide of him! He is as great a skype as I know of,’ 

“ | heard the little imp like to burst into laughter as he said 
this, and that all the while she was trying to stop him by holding 
her hand upon his mouth, for the sentences came out piecemeal 
and in vollies. 

** * [ would rather see you married on any plowman, or— 
(bhoo—cease !)—tailor or weaver—(bhoo, give over I tell you) in 
the country. No man or woman can depend on a word he says, 
he’s the greatest liar (bhoo-00-00).’” Vol. I. p. 247. 


The next extract shall be from the description of his visit 
to the Amazonian Fair, Jesse Armstrong. Our hero had 
travelled fifty miles to renew his acquaintance with her, 
and when he was near tle spot where he supposed her resi- 
dence to be, entered by chance a cottage, which he found to 
be her jather’s. 


* The way was long and mountainous, but I took a good part 
ef two days to walk it, being resolved to arrive there in the even- 
ing. I liked always night-courting best myself, having been as it 
were bred to it; and I never had any doubt, whatever some of the 
women might pretend, but that they too gave it the preference. 
Az all events, I knew that in the sphere in which Miss Armstrong 
had been bred, in the shepherd's cot, namely, any other time 
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would liave been viewed as a practical joke. I asked always the 
road for B—p—a, the name of Mr. Aitchison’s farm; but, when 
1 came there about the fall of the evening, I liked very ill to ask 
the read to Lang-hill-side-gate-end—I could not do it; sol was 
obliged to guess, and take the hills at random. It grew late—I 
lost all traces of a road—and was in no doubt but that I had gone 
astray, and would never reach the Lang-hill-side-gate-end by that 
rout. At length I came to a shepherd's cottage, into which I de- 
termined to go and ask the way, whatever shame it might cost me. 
I never thought any shame to go and court a bonny lass, but I 
could not endure that people should think I was come so far te 
catch a girls fortune. However, in I went to ask the road, and 
found a group such as is often found in a shepherd’s house, sitting 
round a hearth fire. It consisted of an old man, sitting on a bench 
qade of dried ryegrass divots—his wife, a middle-aged woman, was 
sitting right opposite to him on the other side, carding fine wool 
on a pair of singularly long weol-cards—a young man, dressed in 
his sunday-clothes, with his plaid hung eracefally over the left 
shoulder, bespeaking him a stranger, sat on a chair before the fire ; 
and a girl leaned with one knee on the hearth beside him, busil 
employed in lighting birns on the fire, and preparing the family's 
supper. I addressed them in the usual way, bidding them good- 
e’en; which was repeated by them in rather a careless indifferent 
way, very unlike the kind bustle of hospitality that always wel- 
comes a stranger in the house of a Scottish shepherd. I added the 
common and acute remark, that it was a fine evening. ‘ Aye, I’s 
shure the e’ening’s weel encuch,’ said the old shepherd. ‘ Are ye 
gaun a lang gate this wey the neight?’ ‘ Upon my word,’ said I, 
* that is more than I well know. What may the name of this place 
be?’ «I dosna ken what it may be sometime or wother,’ said he; 
‘but I kens weel eneuch what it’s ca’t juost now.’ ‘ And, pray, 
what is it called just now?’ saidI. < It’s ca’t be aneame that thou 
canst nae saye; sey thou wadna be ney the better an thou haurd 
it,’ said the carl, in a tone, however, in which there was no ill- 
nature, but rather a kind of homely waggery. 

‘“« By this time the girl had stirred up the blaze to a bright 
flame ; and, throwing her ringlets back over her left shoulder, 
turned round her head and looked full at me. Good heavens! 
who was it, but my dear Jessy Armstrong? I was not only sur- 
prised, but perfectly confounded ; for, of all things in the world, I 
least expected to find a lady with a fortune of a thousand pounds, 
or as some said of five thousand, in a lonely shepherd’s cot; and I 
‘could not help feeling es if I had got into a scrape. It was so un- 
like the places to which I had formerly gone a wooing. ‘ Bless 


me, Miss Armstrong,’ I exclaimed, ‘ is this you? I just in, 
to inquire the road to your place ef residence, not thinking I would 
have the happiness to get to it so soon.’ During this short 
she blushed, turned pale, and blushed in, but made no reply. 
p which she still suffered me to hold. ‘I ag’ 
ss2 
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so happy to see you again!’ continued I; ‘ How do you do? I 
hope I find you well?’ ” Vol. I. p. 278. 


As soon tis it was discovered that our hero had come to 
court Jesse, he was necessitated to conform to the law, and 
to purchase his privilege for the night, by wrestling with the 
young shepherd, who had just earned the right, by overcoming 
other competitors. Accordingly they went upon the green 
and tried their strength by moonlight. Our hero was victori- 
ous; poor Glendinning was obliged to leave the field to his 
unknown rival; and the privilege of wooing Jesse Armstrong 
for that evening devolved upon the latter. 


“‘ With that old Robie began to loose his knee buttons and 
thrust down his hose, which Glendinning took as a signal, and 
trudged his way in bad humour, and apparently suspecting, that 
he left the bonny lass, for whom he had wrestled so manfully, in 
the possession of the detested Geordie Cochrane. Old Robie con- 
versed with me freely as Sandy Welch, and said, that ‘ he had 
heard thae Welches about the head o’ Annan war muckle men i’ 
the warld, an’ strang i gear; but, for his part, he likit strength 0” 
beane an sennin better, for that Jainny stwood in nay need o’ the 
ane, but the twother might stand her i’ some stead, and might 
beet mister meay ways than ane.’ ‘ But wow, man,’ continued he, 
‘ they hae durty ill-faurd sheep! I hae seen them stannin i’ Staigs- 
hawbank, wi’ great smashis o’ ill-bred tatty things, as black wi’ 
tar as they had been dippit like candle i’ the tar kitt ; but they had 
some pith i’ their spaulds te.” The idea of bodily strength was 
always upmost with Robie; and I conceived, from the thoughtful 
mood in which he appeared after he had made the last remark, 
that his mind was dwelling on the idea of the success that the 
Messrs. Welch’s black-faced tarry wedders would have had, in 
wrestling or running, against the Cheviot and mugg wedders of 
the south. At TIength, he left us abruptly, and went to bed, with 
this observation, that, ¢ if I proved as expert at courting as wrest- 
ling, he stood a chance of losing his bit wench.’ 

** Not so indifferent was the mother of the young lady. She 
appeared dissatisfied, and unwilling to leave her only daughter in 
the dark with a stranger. She kept poking about the fire with the 
tongs, and, at every word which was said, either by her daughter 
or me, she uttered a kind of hem, without opening her lips. It 
sounded to me like a note of pity, mixed with derision, and I did 
not like the wife at all. She did not, however, venture to expos- 
tulate for a good while, seeming afraid of being overheard by her 
husband; for she was constantly looking over her shoulder toward 
the bed, in which he had vanished among good woollen blankets, 
to dream over the feats of his youth in running, wrestling, and 
putting the stone. Robie’s breath began to sound deep—the 
goodwife’s hems became more audible, and by degrees sounded 
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rather like free groans, 1 wished her a hundred miles distant, and 
feared that she would mar all my bliss with that lovely and delight- 
ful creature, for whom my whole vitals had been so long inflamed 
with love. ‘ Gae thee ways to thee bed, mother,’ said Jessy, 
who had till now been working up and down the house. ‘ What's 
tou sitting grinning there for; mind I hae been up twae nights this 


week already. 


“ ¢ Twae nights already!’ exclaimed Mrs. Armstrong, alias 
Mary Park o’ the Wolf-cleuch-head, who, having come from the 
head of Borthwick Water, did not speak with such a full Border 
accent as either her husband or daughter; ‘ twae nights already ! 
H’m, h’m! bairn, bairn! I hae aften tauld thee, that sic watchin’s 
an’ wakins, an’ moopins an’ mellins wi’ ilka ane, can never come 
to good. But, d’ye ken, sir, that our Robin's crazed, poor man, 
about warstling, an’ a’ sic nonsense. Gude sauf us! I believe he 
has never thought about aught else a’ his days; jast as ane could 
warstle himsei into heaven. O wad he but mind the ae thing 
needful! ay’, instead o’ gieing our bairn to the best warstler, gie 
her at night to him that could pray the best prayer.’” Vol. 1, 
P. 286. 


Jesse, finding her mother not inclined to leave her and her 
new lover together, proposes to our hero that they should go 
out and make their couch ‘‘ low down among the heather.” 


‘¢ ¢ Waur an’ waur,’ said Mary Park, ‘ wha can take fire i’ 
their bosom an’ no be burnt? 1 hae tried feathers, I hae tried 
woo; I hae tried a bed o’ won hay, an’ ane o’ fleeing bent; but I 
fand ay the temptations o’ Satan ad on a bed o’ green heather 
than a’ the lave put thegither. Na, na, an ye wil) trust yoursel’ 
wi’ strangers, keep within your father’s door —there’s something 
sacred i’ the bigging, an’ in the very name. I's e’en gae my ways 
an’ leave ye; my absence will be good company; but, ob! I wish 
it war fis will that the days o’ warstling an’ wooing were ower |” 
And on saying this, Mary Park, formerly of the Wolfcleuch-head, 
went groaning to her bed and left us.’’ Vol. 1. P. 290. 


We have given this story and the above extracts as fur- 
nishing a fair specimen of our author's general style. There 
are passages very much better, and still more that are very 
much worse; and we had intended to have given some ex- 
amples of the former, from the “ Shepherd Calendar,” which 
consists in the description of a snow storm, of which our au- 
thor was a witness, in the year 1794. The account of it is 
long, but it is admirably told, and is sufficient to afford proof, 
that if Mr. Hogg would persuade himself to take the requi- 
site pains, he would produce compositions very far superior 
to any which he has hitherto put forth. ‘The faults which he 
displays, are such as would easily be cured, if he would only 
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take the advice of any well educated friend, who had been ac- 
castomed to more polished society than our author can be 
supposed to have generally lived in; while the talents of 
which he has given proofs, in the volumes betore us, are of a 
very high order. They are, however, at present in a rough 
ow uncultivated state, and. will never, we 8a be otherwise, 
until Mr. Hogg has learned to write with a little more fear 
of the public before his eyes, than is instanced in such pas- 
sages as the following. 


“« ¢ What can be done, boy! why, nothing can be done to 
pacify him, but reading Latin and Greek. Nothing but going 
through the classics. We’ll go, however. Andrew, you are a 
scholar, and have the Greek.’ 

“ € Qoo, no-no-no-no-no—Gibby-Gibby-Gibby—no-Greek, bil- 
ly—no-Greek—no-Greek —no-Greek—no-no-no-no-no-no.’ 

«© ¢ Well, but we shall go, howsoever. You know we have 
now agreed to go together and speak to it. I am in a proper key 
to go any where—we’l! go—it is as well soon as late, when the 
family is in extremity—we’ll be well rewarded— come, let us go.’ 

*« © Qooo-no-no-no-no-no—Gibby-Gibby-Gibby—not-the-night— 
uot-the-night—not-the-night—some-other—some-other—some-other 
—other-other-other—madness-billy—madness-madness-madness— 
folly-folly-folly-folly-folly—’nother- gill—’nother-gill—’nother-gill 
—gill-gill-gill-gill.’ 

*« ¢ Boy—give my compliments—to Mrs. Tallow—chandler, and 
tell her, that my—friend, Mr. Car, dares not come to-night, 
because the ghost is irritated—and it is dangerous to meddle with 
him; but ‘ 

“¢ True-Gibby—true-true-true-true—right-billy—right-billy — 
right-right-right-right-kittle-business — kittle-business—kittle-kittle- 
kittle—’nother-gill—’nother-gill —’nother- gill —lass-lass-lass-lass- 
lass—gill-gill-gill-gill-gill.’ 

« « But as I was saying—if it is the deil he must have a sacri- 
fice before he lay. They must give him one of their number, 
which may well be spared.’ 

«« « Sacrifice? sacrifice—what-Gibby—what-Gibby—what- what- 
what—sacrifice—sacrifice—fie- fie-fie—no-no-no-no-no,’ 

‘© * Te is a literal fact, sir—and well known to all exorcists. 
They must do it by lot, tell them, boy. Even if Satan should 
appear when we two watch together, we must cast lots which of 
us is to be his to appease him. Or, for instance, if I am the 
speaker, I have the power and right to consign you over to him.’ 

« ¢ Qooo-no-no-no-no-no—Gibby-Gibby-Gibby-Gibby—no-no-no— 
no-right—no-right—no-right-billy — no-no-no-no-no — living-soul— 
living-soul—not-yours— not-yours-billy — not-yours — no-no-no-no 
——soul-soul-soul—soul-billy—not-do— not-do—not-do—no-no-no- 
no.* 

« * | will reason this matter with you, my worthy friend; sup- 
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ose you and | make a contract together—to go and watch an 
incensed spirit, which, to a certainty, makes its appearance —we 
take our chance together, you know—why, is it not better that 
one of us should make a sacrifice of the other, than that it should 
= us both? or, for instance, if you take it on you to address 
um : 

** © No-no-billy—not-address — not-address — not.speak — not- 
speak—no-no-no-no-no. ‘Too-quick—too quick—too-quick quick 
wick-wick-wick-wick. ’Stonish-him—’stonish-him —'stonish -him. 
All-wrang-Gibby—all-wrang—all-wrang—all-wrang-wrang-wrang- 
wrang. —Precious-soul-billy—precious-soul — precious-soul —pre- 
cious-soul-soul-soul—Gibby-lad—Gibby-lad—Gibby-lad.  Have- 
you-there—have - you-there—have-you-there —ha-ba ha-ha-ha-la ! 
Soul soul-soul-Gibby-lad—Gibby-lad—ha-ha-ha ha-ha!’’’ Vol. U. 


Pp. 292. 





Our readers will readily perceive, that a writer who could 
publish such exquisite nonsense as the above extract dis- 
plays, must be very far from feeling that respect for his 
readers which he ought to feel, and which it would be our 
duty to impress upon him, were we not really anxious to meet 
Mr. Hogg again in this his new line of composition, His 
future popularity depends upon himself; and we sincerely 
hope, that his next attempt will be more successful than we 
are able to pronounce any of those to be, which he has hitherto 
made. 








Art. XI. A View of the Agriculture, Manufactures, 
Statistics, and State of Society, of Germany, and Parts 
of Holland and France. Taken during a Journey through 
those Countries in 1819. By William Jacob, Esq. F.R.S. 
4to. pp. 446. LL.15s. Murray: i520. 


WE had lately the disagreeable duty to perform, of exposing 
to public reprobation a book of travels through ——— 
professing to be written by a Mr. Hodgskin. The only really 
striking feature in that publication, was the shameless effron- 
tery with which the author made an avowal of such a set of 
opinions, as we had almost hoped that no respectable book- 
seller would have engaged to publish, By a fortunate - ase 
vision of nature most venomous animals carry with them 
their own antidote; and accordingly Mr. Hodgskin, like most 
other scriblers of his tribe, seems to have been providen- 
tially endowed, with so bappy a store of ignorance and dul- 
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ness, that his book, as it appeared to us, was not without a 
useful tendency, from the contempt and disgust which most 
of the principles it inculcated were made to excite. On 
this account, in our review of it, we confined our extracts 
and remarks principally to that part of the book, which con- 
tained Mr. Hodgskin’s opinions ; and,we feel confident, that 
the specimens which we there gave, will be sufficient to pre- 
vent its circulation to any considerable extent, among that 
class of readers, who alone would probably be able to become 
purchasers of it. Our reason for again adverting to it, is not 
any fear that we entertain on that score; but merely because 
it was impossible to come away (as was our case) from the 
perusal of Mr. Hodgshin’s Travels in Germany, to that of 
Mr. Jacob's, without feeling strongly the agreeableness ot 
the change. If we should be thought by our readers to 
express ourselves too warmly in praise of this work of Mr. 
Jacob, it will probably be owing to the strong impression 
which the contrast between it, and the work ot Mr. Hodg- 
skin, created in our minds. After having given this fair 
warning, we feel no farther hesitation in saying that the 
volume before us, is one of the very best books of travels 
which has for many years issued from the press. It is writ- 
ten in a plain, perspicuous, and easy style; it contains a 
great variety of useful information and characteristic anec- 
dotes; and the reflections which our author makes, as he 
passes along, are stamped with more manlmess, and vigour 
of intellect, more real freedom from prejudice, and genuine 
liberality of feeling (if it be now possible to use this last 
word in a sense that is free from cant) than almost any com- 
position that we have read for a considerable time past. 
When a man goes abroad, he naturally has bis attention 
most awake to facts that strike in with his favourite pursuits 
at home. Judging from this rale, we think it evident that 
Mr. Jacob's principal occupation in his own country, is 
farming, and his favourite study, political economy. ‘The 
details into which be is continually entering upon these sub- 
jects occupy so large a portion of his volume, that except in 
the case of persons who take some interest in agricultural 
pursuits and speculations, we cannot conscientiously bestow 
upon it an unqualified recommendation. ‘To such of our 
readers, however, as are not unconcerned to know the state 
of agriculture, and methods of cultivation used in Germany, 
the work will be found highly acceptable. In mentioning 
this as the chief object to which our author appears to have 
directed his mind, we should be sorry to be understood as 
meaning to intimate that other objects have not come in fora 
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fair share of his attention. Mr. Jacob possesses too com- 
prehensive an understanding to feel an exclusive interest in 
any single pursuit; and that reader must be very exclusive in 
his own pursuits, who will not find enough to entertain him 
in the volume before us, even supposing him to pass over 
those parts of it, which may appear to him too technical. 
The extracts that we shall give will go far to prove the just- 
ness of this assertion, as we shall confine them, as nearly as 
possible, to matters altogether of general interest. 

The first seventy pages of the volume are occupied with 
our author’s account of the observations which he had occa- 
sion to make during his journey through Holland. As this 
country appears not to have formed a prominent object in his 
visit to the continent, his remarks are of a general nature, 
and supply but little that would probably interest the reader 
when presented as an extract. Mr. Jacob seems to have 
passed somewhat rapidly through the country, and to have 
provided himself with no letters of introduction, The 
remarks which he ventures to make upon the state of the 
people, the merits of the government, and other topics of a 
similar nature, are accordingly made with diffidence. Upon 
the whole, however, we think his report seems favourable. 
The effect of the French domination, by destroying all com- 
mercial speculation, had the effect of forcing a vast quantity 
of capital into the cultivation of land, which in consequence 
appears to be prodigiously productive. But as the pro- 
prietors are excluded from disposing of their surplus pro- 
duce either in France or England, a good deal of discontent 
seems to prevail, which however vents itself entirely upon 
the King’s ministers. ‘The monarch bimself is the object of 
universal affection and esteem ; and the public feeling, in- 
deed, generally, appears to be perfectly sound. 

From Holland Mr. Jacob passed through Westphalia into 
Hanover. ‘The following remarks upon the condition of the 
Lutheran clergy in that district, possess considerable in- 
terest. | 


“The Lutheran clergy, at least in the villages, are very 
attentive to the comforts and the instruction of the poorer classes. 
The stipends are small, but they have houses and glebe land; and 
the fees at baptisms, funerals, and marriages are higher, consi- 
dering the relative value of money, than in England. They are 
generally well educated ; after acquiring classical knowledge ata 
grammar-school, they must pass three years at a university, two 
of which must be at Gottingen. Most of the livings are effec- 
tively in the gift of the crown, but are usually disposed of by the 
consistory according to seniority of application; but this rule is 
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dispensed with in favour of those who have distinguished them- 
selves in the University examinations. Any young man who has 
thus displayed talent, is sure to yet an early living, either from 
the consistory or sometimes from a private patron. 

“ When a clergyman is appointed to a living, he must remain 
in it seven years, before he can prefer a request to the consistory 
for removal to a better. If he then applies, he must undergo an 
examination of a rigid kind, to ascertain if he has advanced or 
declined in knowledge, since his former induction. If he is 
found to have retrograded he has no chance of promotion. 

‘« The want of a liturgy, as well as the difficulty of composing 
and introducing one that would be generally approved, is felt by 
the clergy. ‘They complain that the devotional services are criti- 
cised, rather than joined in with due reverence. The exhorta- 
tions delivered at baptisms, funerals, and marriages, are the com- 
position of the individual who officiates ; and after such services, 
the conversation of even the peasants is rather turned to the skill 
or to the want of it in the pastor, than to that improvement of 
them which such services ought to produce. With us the constant 
use of the same service may tend to beget formality and inatten- 
tion, but is seldom or ever the subject of rural criticism. ‘The 
tendency to exercise an incompetent judgment on the talents of 
the pastor, is directly opposite to that teachable disposition, from 
which the peasantry of a country are likely to be benefited. 
Though the inhabitants have a kind of voice in the nomination of 
pastors, yet it is but seldom exercised in the country. In some 
tnstances the patron has the power of nominating three persons, 
from whom the parishioners select one. In the cities this leads 
often to degrading practices The corporation, who are often the 
patrons after trials, select three men, who must then proceed to 
canvass, by themselves or their friends, the whole of the parish- 
joners, On whose vote the choice ultimately depends. 

“ The stipends of the clergy are so nearly equal, and all so 
small, that young men of the best families are never destined to 
the sacred profession ; hence the whole body have not that esti- 
mation in the scale of society which can give them weight with the 
higher classes. Were there gradations in the body, so that some 
of them could be considered equal to the highest subjects, even 
the lowest of the profession would become elevated by feeling, 
and having it felt by others, that the road was open for them to 
the most exalted stations. The whole mass of clergy would be, 
as they are in England, a body more respected by the commu- 
nity in general ; would associate more than the Hanoverian clergy 
do with the nobility and gentry, and not, like them, be obliged 
to mix almost exclusively with the middle or lower ranks. The 
effect of this want of dignity in the clerical body is visible in the 
churches, which, though crowded with the lower classes of the 
people, are not visited very regularly by the higher ranks. The 
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admirable example of the Duke of Cambridge has done what 

example alone could do, to induce a more regular attendance on 

public worship among the nobility and gentry of the capital. The 

appearance, however, of the congregations is very different from 

that of those in England, especially in London, where they seem 

: be composed, perhaps too exclusively, of the superior ranks. 
. 129. 


After staying a few days in Brunswick, Mr. Jacob pro- 
ceeded to Berlin. Potsdam, and Sans Souci have been so 
often described that we shall not detain our readers with the 
accounts given of them by our author. He reached Pots- 
dam just as the city was in the bustle of the reviews, of 
which he gives us a very lively account. At Berlin, his 
curiosity was excited to pay a visit to the manufactory which 
has been established there, for the purpose of engraving and 
printing upon stone. We extract the account which he 
gives us of the process, in hopes of doing something towards 
attracting the attention of the public to an invention, which we 
regard as one of the most interesting, if we look only to its 
probable results, of any which has been made of late years. 


«A manufactory in Berlin, which excited greater interest, 
and drew more attention from me, than any other, was, that of 
stone printing, carried on by the government, under the direction 
of Major Von Reiche, to whom I had the pleasure of being intro- 
duced by a friend, and who has succeeded better than any of 
those who have made attempts in the lithographic art in England. 
The Major first made the attempt on his own account, upon a 
small scale; but the advantages of it soon became so apparent, 
that it was converted into a royal establishment, upon an exten- 
sive plan; and is become one of the economical resources of this 
most economical of all governments. The presses differ little, 
either in their form, or in the accuracy or expedition of their 
execution, from the copper-plate presses used in England. The 
stone, from which the impression is taken, about six inches in 
thickness, is a hard lime-stone, approximating to marble. It is 
first brought to a smooth surface, and polished by the friction of 
pumice-stone and sand, and thus prepared to receive the requisite 
inscriptien. ‘There are two modes of proceeding adopted ; one of 
which is very simple, and very expeditious. The writing is made 
on the stone, with an inky composition, compounded with gum 
arabic, amber, butter, and some other substances, which are im- 
penetrable to aqua-fortis. When the letters are thus written, the 
whole stone is sponged over with a mixture, the basis of which is 
aqua-fortis, which eats quickly into those parts of the stone that 
are not covered with the fatty composition. 1 he writing is left on 
the stone, and it is thus prepared for printing. The whole opera- 
tion is speedily executed, and was, indeed, performed, whilst I 
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was in the apartment. The kind of printing from this mode of 
preparing the stone, is principally used in any for regimental 
accuunts, muster-books, store-books, and other purposes con- 
nected with military affuirs, where only division lines are required, 
and a few words written at the head of the columns, formed by 
those lines. I saw one stone of this description, with merely 
columns and heading-words, from which three hundred thousand 
impressions had been taken. 

‘* The other kind of printing from stone seems more applicable 
to the purposes of maps, plans of towns, or fortifications, and 
fields of battle, and is principally used in this establishment for 
preparing them, It is engraved on the stone, which is previously 
covered thinly with a fatty composition, with a style, used in the 
manner of a penci!; and this part is executed with great dispatch, 
us wellas accuracy. The finer parts are engraved with a diamond, 
similar to that used by glaziers, but brought to a sharper point; 
very common artists can perform this work; when ready for the 
purpose, the biting liquor is applied in a manner similar to that 
used by our aquatinta engravers. If any error in the engraving is 
made, the part is scraped off, and the error rectified by a new 
impression being made on the stone. ‘The surface of the part cor- 
rected is thus somewhat below the level of the stone, and in roll- 
ing off the impressions, a small piece of Jeather is placed on the 
paper in that part, and the alteration is quite invisible. 

** The merit of this invention arises as well from its cheapness 
as its expedition, the saving in the printing is full one half, and 
hence it is universally applied to military accounts ; and as soon as 
the requisite extension can be effected, it will be carried into the 
financial and other departments. The expedition of this work is 
such, that Major Von Reiche shewed me a whole length portrait 
of the King, thirty inches high, and eighteen broad, which had 
been executed in fourteen days; which he said would occupy 
years tor an engraver on copper. The effect is very good, and 
there is a softness in the impressions, which has never yet been 
equalled by engraving either in the line, mezzotinto, or aquatinta 
method. Moveable presses, in a small compass, have been ¢on- 
trived here with great ingenuity, adapted to accompany an army 
to the field, by which all necessary printing may be dispatched 
with great celerity and precision.” P. 199. 


One of the wostinteresting speculations to a traveller of Mr. 
Jacob's intelligent turn of mind, is the present state of religion 
in the countries which he traverses. The effect of the French 
Revolution upon the religious morals of mankind, is perhaps 
the most unmixed evil which that tremendous convulsion has 
lett behind if.) Our author's ebservations upon this point, 1 
the several states through which he passed in Germany, pos- 
sess an unusual degree of importance ; and the more so, as it 
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is a topic which preceding travellers have seldom, if ut all, 
touched upon, As faras can be judged from the general tenouar 
of his remarks, we should conclude that Christianity is not 
so much out of fashion in Germany, as it is corrupted. There 
has evidently been au increasing tendency among the Lu- 
theran, as well as Calvinistic divines abroad to Socinidnize 
our faith, and to reason away the peculiar doctrines of 
Christianity, until if assumes the appearance of a mere phi- 
losophical theory. What is the effect of this in the case of 
the upper orders of society, we may perceive, to a certain 
extent, in our own country; and Mr. Jacob tells us, that the 
eflect of it upon the lower orders of people has been in Ger- 
many, Only to fill the space, which the absence of a purer 
faith left unoccupied in the mind, by every hind of super- 
stition. Animal magnetism, fortune-telling, visions, and 
mock revelations, prevail now in Germany to a degree 
utterly unknown before the French Revolution, and which, 
as Mr. Jacob well observes, ‘‘ would be scarcely credible, 
if we did not know that the mind cannot be a blank, but in 
the absence of impressions of true religion, will receive 
without hesitation the most degrading stamp that supersti- 
tion can imprint.” 

Among many other effects which the prevalence of what 
are called Liberal opinions have produced in Germany, there 
is one which is sufliciently instructive, to deserve its being 
made known. In Berlin there are about 174,500 Protes- 
tants, of whom eleven are Lutheran to one Calvinist. The 
present king has made an attempt to bring about a union of 
the two communions, to which it would not appear that there 
was any indisposition on the part of the respective clergy ; 
but, it may be well te mark the sequel ; it will teach a lesson 
which it will be our own faults if we learn no wisdom from. 
We shall give what we wish to say in Mr. Jacob's own 
words ; his remarks are full of sense, and coming from a 
layman will not be suspected of prejudice. 


‘© This union of the two communions, which was, undoubtedly, 
designed by the King, to remove all religious animosities, is said 
to have spread still wider a spirit of indifference upon sacred sub- 
jects, the too great prevalence of which was before felt and 
lamented by the wisest and best men in the country. I this union 
of parties, however, no great concessions of principles to which 
they were attached was necessary on either side. The distinguish- 
ing tenet of the Lutherans, and that which is contained in their 
symbolical books, to which the clergy profess adherence, is the 
doctrine of the real presence of the body and blood of Christ, in 
the bread and wine, in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. This 
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tenet, though it has been ever the profession of the Lutheran 
church, has been long abandoned by almost the whole of its 
ministers, who, though they may have differed as to the nature of 
that sacrament, as some of the most distinguished ornaments of 
our own church have done, have, in no recent instance, advo- 
cated that opinion of the great reformer, usually designated by 
the term consubstantiation. The Reformed or Calvinistic minis- 
ters had, like their brethren of the Lutheran party, little to give 
up. Their distinguishing tenets of predestination, election, per- 
severance, and impelling grace, were passed by in their public ser- 
vices as obsolete dogmas never to be introduced ; and it was gene- 
rally understood, that for a century past, they have been scarcely 
entertained by any considerable number of the clergy. The supe- 
riority of episcopal ordination to that by ministers or presbyters, 
happened never to have formed a subject of controversy; and as 
to the form of church government, they seemed to unite in the 
opinion, that, as the founders of their faith had communicated no 
commands on the subject, it was left to each country to form such 
as best suited its general civil polity. 

“* Though the union between the two communions is to a cer- 
tain extent effected, so that the clergy may officiate indiscrimi- 
nately in the churches of both sects, and the hearers join in the 
worship of each indifferently, yet for the purposes of charity, and 
of education, and in the distribution of the sums arising from the 
endowments on their churches, hospitals, and schools, they still 
have, and must continue to have separate administrations ; and as 
this was before the most obvious line of distinction between the 
sects, the union that has been effected is not imagined to have had 
any other practical effect, but that of making the common pee 
think religious worship under any form, as much a matter of indif- 
ference, as this union thus easily effected, shows that different 
opinions are to their teachers.”? P. 208. 


While upon this subject we cannot forbear making ano- 
ther extract from some of our author's remarks relatin 
to.the state of the Clergy in Germany. We think that our 
readers will find in the following just and ingenious observa- 
tions, an answer to the complaints that are made of the bur- 
then of tithes, the expensiveness of our ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment, and the inequality with which its revenues are dis- 
tributed, such as will be level to the apprehension of every 
man whose sober judgment is not pre-occupied by sectarian 
partialities. 


“ In looking at the ecclesiastical establishments of these coun- 
tries, it is impossible not to contrast them with our own, both in 
their principles and effects. The obvious defects of these estab- 
lishments is the want of sufficient independence, and the too great 
equality of the clergy. Instead of being a class of men existing: 
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upon rewards for their labours, which are derived from a species 
of property exclusively appropriated for the support of the church, 
which keeps gepe with the fluctuations of other property, and of 
which the body cannot be deprived, they are in some oS stipen- 
daries of the governinent; aad peculiarly subservient to it, since 
the alterations in the value of commodities, has made an increase 
in their salaries desirable. This alone tends to degrade the whole 
body, and to lessen any beneficial influence they may be disposed 
toexert. The chief evil, however, appears to me to arise from the 
great equality of ranks among them, It is not that the whole re- 
venue of the church is too small, so much as from there being no 
great inducements to aim at distinction in their own profession, 
that makes them wander into extravagancies. A pastor can never 
rise much higher, and the prospect of rising at all is very slight ; 
hence, instead of adhering to the faith of his church, which he 
must do if he hoped to rise in it, he indulges in speculations, which 
lead him to wild opinions, and bewilder his pss 8 in the same 
perplexing maze. 

“ If the whole revenues of the English church were equally 
divided among all its ministers, the remuneration to each would be 
less, considering the relative value of money, than is received b 
the Lutheran clergy in Germany, In England, the unequal divi- 
sion gives to some of the clergy establishments, of a princely na. 
ture, which become objects of Jaudable ambition to men of the 
most distinguished rank, or the greatest learning. The church is 
a receptacle for those of the first connexions, and is therefore 
treated with a respect beyond what some of high rank would feel 
towards it, if their own family did not form a part of it. It is 
generally supposed, that the whole revenues of the English church 
are by no means equal to the expenditure of all its clergy, but 
that their private fortunes, or their labour as instructors of youth, 
forms a material portion of their incomes. The importance given 
to the profession induces men to enter it, not as the mere means 
of existence, but as giving a claim to a certain estimation in so- 
ciety, and creating a rank which will enable them at all times to 
be on a footing of respectability. There are always thirty peers of 
the realm, who must once have been curates or rectors; and they 
with the other dignitaries certainly raise the whole body of the 
clergy. The estimation in which they are held in society gives @ 
weight to their examples, their instructions, their warnings, and 
their consolations, which they would not poem if, like the Pro- 
testant clergy of Germany, they were all taken from the middle 
and lower ranks of life, and from their stations, had no intimate 
and natural access to the higher classes of society, and no possi- 
bility from any professional promotion of reaching it. 

« In England, the clergy are the connecting link that bind to- 
gether the different ranks of individuals, and bring into contact 
and union, classes that could not be otherwise so well united. 
This is vot indeed, so obvious in London and other large cities, 
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as it js in smaller towns, and in country vulages; but every ob- 
server of society among us, will see and acknowledge, that a class 
of men drawn from all the various ranks, and distributed among 
all the different descriptions, of the community, the specific ob- 
jects of whose profession, is to inculcate virtue and diffuse religious 
knowledge, really are, as they naturally must be, more successful, 
than if connected only with a single class. 

“The clergy of Germany are mostly the sons of the lower 
classes of tradesmen, and farmers, and sometimes of clergymen. 
They receive an education almost gratuitous, enter.on a parish 
benefice with very moderate stipends, from their family alliances 
have no connexion with the higher ranks, and their profession does 
not, as with us, raise them to an equality with those classes. 
They know but little of the world, are unfit for any practical appli- 
cation of their talents, and indulge in speculative dreams, heated by 
the national schwarmery, or visionary feelings, and not corrected 
by much association with those who mix in the business of active 
life.” P. 213. 


The account which Mr. Jacob gives of the state of man- 
ners in society at Berlin, and elsewhere in Germany, is cer- 
tainly favorable. Gaming seems to be quite out of fashion ; 
and our author was often surprized to find how familiarly 
much of our modern literature in England, particularly our 
voyages and travels, was known in the upper circles of so- 
ciety. French is never spoken at Berlin, except it were in 
the presence of sume Englishmen, who was ignorant of 
German ; and our author found that to be taken for a French- 
men was as great a bar to the privileges of common civility, 
as to be taken for an Englishman was the reverse. We were 
glad to observe, that politics: occapy much less of conversa- 
tion, than we should have been led to suppose, from the con- 
fident manner in which our political guidnuncs foretel im- 
pending revolutions all over Europe. We believe such sen- 
timents as are likely to tend to this amiable consummation, 
are for the most part confined to the professors of some of the 
universities, and the students into whom they have instilled 
their opinions. With respect to the latter, they have at all 
times, both before the late events and since, been remark- 
able for their turbulence and folly while at the university, and 
for the quiet manner in which they subside into peaceable 
citizens, as soon as they take their stations in the world. As 
to the professors and men of letters, to whom revolutionary 
sentiments are, we believe, confined, and among whom 
there is every reason to think them but too general, our au 
thor tells us: 


“In the company of those men of letters who have assumed 
l 
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the appellation of Liberals, I heard much complaint of the want 
of a constitution, and many censures on the King, who having, as 
they say, promised one, had not fulfilled his engagement. Among 
these gentlemen, I heard the acknowledgment cheerfully made, 
that their own government was the most economical in Europe; 
that it was regular in all its details, faithful to all its engagements, 
and more desirous of preventing than of punishing crimes. I could 
never understand from such persons, whose acuteness, talent, and 
intelligence was considerable, what kind of a constitution they de+ 
sired, nor what materials they had in the country, either for erect- 
ing or maintaining such a fabric as they imagined to be necessary. 
I asked frequently, if it was possible to form in Prussia, a repre- 
sentative body, which while it asserted its own independence would 
define and maintain the necessary prerogatives of the monarch. 
The answers I received were such as convinced me that those who 
were most vehement for a change had the least contemplated the 
nature of the one they required. 

‘“« No two that I conversed with, could agree on even the 
liminary step to what they all clamoured to obtain. If 
whether they thought one or two chambers best; if the up 
chamber should consist of representatives chosen by all:the noble 
families, or if the heads only of those families should be entitled 
to seats and votes: if asked, how the lower house should be 
erected; if it should be chosen by the landed proprietors and the 
corporations of the cities, by the whole of the householders, or by 
the universal and equal suffrage of all persons at years of maturity ; 
it was easy to ascertain that none of these things had occupied 
their thoughts, or been even slightly adverted to. By the ancient 
constitution of all the territories of which Germany is com 


meetings of the states used to be held, to advise rather to 
control the sovereigns. If the Liberals were asked, if such con- 
stitutions were the objects of their desire, and would their 


wishes; it was clear that they speculated on some ge, 
neither the progress nor issue of which they ra got contem. 


plated.” P. 222, 


The above account is plainly drawn from actual observa- 
tion, and is replete with good sense and sober views. For 
our own parts, we trust, that we are not bebind others in at- 
tachment to real liberty, though we are certainly less noisy in 
the expression of our sentiments than some of our cotem 
raries. It is, however, as a means, and not as an end, tha 
we value freedom. ‘That constitution is best, be it what it 
may, which has a tendency to produce the | pesmi quantity 
of human happiness and virtue. If this end could be better 
obtained under an absolute than under a free constitution, 
then an absolute form of ais Xi would be that which every 
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wiae and good man would prefer, We have no opinion, how- 
ever, of that sort, of love for freedom, which is compatible with 
the doctrime of assassination; and when we remember that 
Sandt found admirers and apologists among a large number, 
not:only of the German students, but of German professors, 
we confess that we are not sanguine as to the result of any 
itical changes, that are to be effected under their auspices. 
e own, therefore, it was with pleasure that we found Mr. 
Jacob stating that ‘‘ the political influence of men of letters 
in Germany is bat small beyond their own circles, They mix. 
little either with the higher or the lower classes of society, 
but form rather an insulated body.” We should not be sorry, 
if the influence of “‘ men of letters” (in the usual acceptation, 
of the phrase,) weve equally restricted in every other part of 
Europe; for we confess, that we have a much clearer know- 
ledge of the evil consequences of their mfluence, in late 
years, than we have of any good that they have effected. 
. We have been so diffuse in our extracts. and remarks. upon 
this part of Mr. Jacob’s volume, that we must content our- 
selves with referring the reader to the very valuable informa- 
tion which this part of the work contains respecting the ac- 
tual state of Prussia in its statistical and political relations. 
Tt is, however, a remarkable result of the whole calculation, 
that while the extent of Prussia is larger than Great Britain, 
and its population only one sixth less, its surplus productions 
are probably not one twentieth part of ours. Mr. Jacob, at 
the same time seems to think it probable, that its domestic 
consumption of the various commodities produced by the sail 
end, labour of its inbabitants is, perhaps, less by two thirds, 
than what is consumed in this island; and this, under a cli- 
mate nearly the same as ours, and with a soil certainly not 
inferior, ‘Phe revenue of Prussia is only 7,528,0001. Upon 
this a standing army of 165,000 men is maintained, and a sur- 
plus revenue of nearly 1,000,0001. is appointed to the reduc- 
tion of the national debt. A proof this, that supposing eco- 
nomy to be the great object of all human legislation, (which'ap- 
pears to be the fashionable feeling at present,) this may be 
obtained as easily under a military as under any other form 
of government whatever. ‘This conclusion is not only agree- 
able to fact but is even conformable to theory, which might 
easily be made to shew, that the cheapest of all governments 
are those which are purely military or purely democratic. 
From Berlin Mr. Jacob bent his course to Dresden, of 
which and its environs he gives a very entertaining accognt. 
Here again, however, we must content ourselves with pefer- 
ring to the work itself. We shall only make one extract from 
9 
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this part of the volume, and this shall be relative to a youn 
bat illustrious personage, whose name has not yet appea 
so much in the page of cotemporary history, as from the 
character here given of her, it is possible she hereafter may 
do ;—we speak of the young Queen of Spain. 


“ The young Queen of Spain is said, by those who have been 
as intimate with her as court etiquette would allow, to possess most 
unbounded ambition, and to have such a commanding spirit as to 
have obtained, at her early age, almost the sole power over the 
Royal Family. When her elder sister was demanded in marriage 
by an Austrian arch-duke, she declared she would never marry 
but to a kingly throne. When the ambassador of Spain, the ob- 
ject of whose mission was known, was first introduced to the 
family, the elder sister, who was attached to the prince she has 
since married, in order to avoid the honour of Ferdinand’s hand,. 
disfigured, by her mode of dress, a person not unpleasing. The 
younger, Josepha, did not need wad persuasion to induce her to 
accept the proffered crown, nor did she practise any hesitation 
when the formal proposal was made. 

‘* She is said to, be an extremely pious, or what some calla 
bigoted, Catholic, observing all the injunctions of that church 
with most scrupulous exactness. She is distinguished by an un- 
deviating sincerity ia all her expressions, by the most rigid ad 
herence to truth, and the punctual observation of all her engage- 
ments. She had studied the Spanish language, and at an early 
period of her engagement with Ferdinand, had begun to corres- 
pond with him. It was suggested that her letters had better be 
corrected by some person who was an adept in that tongue ; but 
she repelled the suggestion with great scorn, declaring that it 
would be practising a deception on the King, which she would 
never use.” P. 291. 

‘* The conditions to which this young Princess was called to 
submit, in conformity to the etiquette of the Spanish court, were 
such as would have been deemed harsh by most persons, but are 
said to have been easily acquiesced in when they were appendages 
to.a throne; and were not objected to, because they were known 
before the formal proposals were made. The principal conditions 
are, that she is to visit a theatre but twice ina year, and then ac- 
companied by the King;—that if she wishes to ride out, or to 
walk even in the garden, she must give twelve hours’ notice in 
writing of her intentions; and that no attendants from her own 
country must accompany her to Madrid, but must leave her at the 
first town after her passing the Spanish frontiers. This last con. 
dition has been literally complied with, and her Saxon attendants 
have all returned to Dresden.” P. 292. 


Front Dresden Mr. Jacob carries us to Leipsic, at which 
place we shall enly stop to. a. that Jast year there were 
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ry in the fairs held in that town, the enormous num- 
er of 2803 works; Horresco referens. At Weimar matters 
are but little better. It is a town containing less than 9000 
inhabitants; they have a free press, which is so prolific as to 
ge a greater number of daily papers than are published at 
aris. The Duke keeps a Baron Grimm in his pay, who re- 
sides in London, and sends his master a periodical account of 
all the books that are published in London, with remarks by 
himself, and the prices affixed. We wish we knew who he 
was, in order that we might be beforehand with our northern 
journals in complimenting his excellency. Mr. Jacob has 
collected considerable information respecting the German 
Universities, which we read with much pleasure. On this 
subject we presented our readers with some extracts from 
Mr. Hodgskin’s work ; we sbould otherwise have felt some 
‘difficulty in abstaining from making a few extracts from the 
account here given of the university of Jena—the leader 
in all the nonsense and fanaticism, which the German pro- 
fessors have contrived to infuse into the minds of their inex- 
perienced hearers. But we must hasten to bring our review 
of this interesting volume to a conclusion. Mr. Jacob, upon 
uitting Germany, returned to England by the way of Paris. 
pon the subject of this city—the state of society in it—of 
ep feeling—of literature and the arts, and so on, he says 
ittle or nothing ; and this, for a reason which, in the mouth 
of a modern traveller, is somewhat extraordinary— because 
he was only a week in Paris and possessed, he tells us, no 
means of gaining any information upon such points, that 
could be depended upon. 
We now take our leave of Mr. Jacob with sentiments of 
unfeigned respect for the feelings and principles which are 
displayed in his volume, as well as for the manly sense and 
valuable information which it contains. We can safely and 
conscientiously recommend the work to our readers, as con- 
taining the best and most trust-worthy account of the several 
German states through which the author passed, of any that 
we have been able to meet with. The book is perhaps less 
lively in one respect—that it contains fewer personal anec- 
dotes than is usual; but our author’s motive for abstaining 
is at least entitled to the respect of honourable minds: we 
give the following passage from the preface, because it con- 
tains some hints which succeeding travellers would do well 
to bear in mind. 


“ In almost every one I visited, 1 received marks of civility 
and attention, which I would gladly acknowledge, but they were 
2 
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so numerous, that I could scarcely notice each individual, and I 
might omit some, whom it would grieve me to offend, and perhaps 
mention others, who might be pained at being brought before the 
Public, even to receive thanks. It has been stated, to the dis- 
paragement of some of our English travellers, that when they. have 
committed their observations to the press, they: have sometimes 
noticed individuals, who in the unrestrained freedom of conversa. 
tion, have thrown out ideas, that they never expected would be 
produced before even a British Public; and who have thus suf- 
fered inconvenience from those to whom they had shewn civilities. 
To avoid such a complaint, I have scarcely mentioned any names; 
and those of my friends in Germany whom these sheets may reach, 
will, I hope, deem this a sufficient apology for not making my pub- 
lic acknowledgments to them.” P. iv. 
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ArT. XII. The Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. 
Svo. pp.354. 12s. Miller. 1820. | 


WE believe that the writer of this volume, is an author of 
some celebrity in his own country. His real name we have 
heard, but ‘‘ Diedrich Knickerbocker of New York,” is that 
by which he has heretofore been known. The lucubrations 
of this last mentioned gentleman, we have never had the 
good fortune to meet with; we have, however, more than 
once heard them spoken of with commendation, as being 
among the best specimens of American literature; and on 
that uccount, took up the volume before us, with somewhat 
more interest than perhaps we might have taken up a book 
about which we knew no more than is implied in the affected 
title of ‘“‘ The Sketch Book of Gecffrey Crayon, Gent.” 
The book is not one of very great pretensions, It con- 
sists of sketches of English manners, principally, written in 
a half-sentimental style, with a good deal of liveliness and 
considerable talent ; but as it contains very little in the oa 
of incident, or of formal disquisition, the impression whic 
remains upon the mind after reading it, is extremely slight. 
Such as the impression is, however, it is quite in favour both 
of the book and the writer. The work is written in that 
sort uf taste which the title page indicates; that is to say, 
with that sort of studied ease and pleasantry, which a man 
naturally forces into his manner, when he appears in masque- 
rade. However, these ‘‘ Sketches” are really in many re- 
spects clever ; and they have the additional recommendation 
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of being (what certainly has the merit of rarity) an American 
production. Both circumstances are reasons with us, for 
presenting our readers with some account of them. 

After a brief account of himself, and of the vagrant pro- 
pensities to which he had been addicted from his childhood, 
our “author” begins with the “ sketch” of his voyage across 
the Atlantic. Upon landing at Liverpool, the first place to 
which he saunters, is to the Athenzeum, which, as the name 
implies, and as many of our readers probably know, is a sub- 
scription library and news room. Here the first person that 
caught his eye, was Mr. Roscoe; and our author describes 
his appearance with a solemnity and pathos, and afterwards 
enters into a histury of all his numerous merits, in such an 
extravagant style of high-flown panegyric, that it was some 
time betore we recovered from the impression which this 
unlucky chapter created. We are now speaking merely of 
the ranting manner in which the chapter is written. We 
have all due respect for Mr. Roscoe, though we may not in 
all things agree with him in matters of opinion ; our vene- 
ration for his talents, however, is certainly not a thing without 
bounds or limits ; and we cannot but think, that his warmest 
admirers ought to admit with us, that he who thinks the Life 
of Lorenzo de Medicis, the first production of the age, is 
certainly not the greatest critic in the contment of Europe, 
whatever he may be on the other side of the Atlantic. ‘The 
following is a specimen of the style in which our author 
treats this subject, which occupies nearly twenty pages. 


** But the man of letters who speaks of Liverpool, speaks of it 
as the residence of Roscoc.—The intelligent traveller who visits it 
inquires where Roscoe is to be seen.—He is the literary land-mark 
of the place, indicating its existence to the distant scholar.—He is 


like Sa shy column at Alexandria, towering alone in classic dig- 
nity.” P, 35. 


The next chapter is called ‘“‘ The Wife.” It is a senti- 
mental tale, showing the advantages of having in adversity, 
a wife and children to share our happiness. We are next en- 
tertained with a story in a different strain, called “‘ Rip Van 
Winkle.” It is described as a posthumous composition of 
Diedrich Knickerbocker, and is told pleasantly enough. 

The subject of it is founded upon an American superstition 
(we thought the Americans had no superstitions) that pre- 
vails on the banks of the Hudson. Kip Van Winkle was 
a Dutch settler, and.a great shooter of squirrels. In one of 
his excursions into the mountains, he falls into a preterna- 
tural sleep of 18 years, in the interval of which, the revola- 
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tion had taken place. The moral of the tale is to shew tlie 
change of manners which this event produced ; and it is ex- 
emplified very amusingly in the astonishment of Rip Va 
Winkle, upon waking and returning to bis village, and 
finding a new jargon about democrats and federalists, and the 
= of George the Third metamorphosed into General 
ashinton, by a procéss similar to that, by which the like- 
hn ~~? Sir Roger de Coverley was turned into the Saracen's 
ead. 

The next subject to which our author adverts is that ‘of 
** English Writers on America ;” and we mast say, that the 
tone in which he writes upon this sore topie does credit both 
‘to his head and his heart. For ourselves, we will not affect 
to say, that we feel at present either respect or affection for 
the national character of the Americans. 'The Americans 
have no right to the friendship and good opinion of English- 
auen ; for at almost every period since the first American 
war, they have sided too often in overt acts, and ‘always in 
‘secret affection with the enemies of this country. ‘The part 
which America took during the latter period of the last war, ih 
the quarrel between this country and the usurper of France, 
reflects an indelible disgrace upon the character of the nation. 
They were bound to take part with us in that memorable 
struggle, by every honourable feeling. A'people ofthe same 
stock, of the same language, of the same laws, and of similar 
constitutions with ourselves—and contending as we mani- 
festly were, for the independence and liberties of mankind, 
and not for any sordid or selfish objects—they had every tie of 
sympathy with us excepting one, and that one was commercial 
interest. But that tie superseded every other in their views 
of politics; and if they are now made to feel the scorn which 
their conduct well merited, let them complain, not of thie 
writers of Great Britain, but of those miserable demagogues 
who have sv long guided public opinion on the other side of 
the Atlantic. 

But although it is absurd in the Americans to think, that 
they have any right to complain of the disgust and contempt 
which they themselves have 'so long been labouring to excite, 
in the minds of Englishmen, for their national character, yet 
we certainly feel disposed to join very cordially with oar 
author in deprecating that strong expression of it, which 
has appeared in most of our journals and books of travels. 
There are already national animosities enough in the world, 
and we see no good likely to arise from fomenting such feel- 
ings either in this country towards América, or in America 
towards us. As to the threat which the writer before as, as 
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well as some other of his trans-atlantic brethren, have held 
out, that if we continue to abuse them, they will, when their 
country grows up to manhood, fight us and mnake us repent— 
that is just one of those very ebullitions of vanity and folly 
which prevent us trom treating them with respect. The 
pues esson which the Americans ought to learn from the 

guage in which they are spoken of by most of the writers 
in this country, is, to conduct their national councils in future 
with more magnanimity and generosity. ‘They have acted 
an unworthy part in the world; one which might almost bring 
the name of freedom into contempt, but for the very different 
part which this free country embraced. Let them not think 
to wipe away the stain, by attempts to recriminate upon us; 
but by acknowledging their error, and by excluding in future 
all mean and vulgar minds from the magistracy of their re- 
public. In this way they will reinstate themselves in the good 
opinion of this country and of Europe much more quickly, 
than by vapouring about the virtues which they are to have, 
and the fleets and armies which their great grand-children 
will be able to send forth some hundred years hence. Itis a 
great mistake to think that the people of this country are 
jealous of the unhatched greatness of America; and a still 
greater, to suppose that we are frightened at the prospect of 
her prosperity. Were America ten times more populous and 
twenty times more prosperous, we, for our parts, should re- 
joice, not only because it is consolatory to contemplate so 
vast an accession to the number of God’s true worshippers in 
the world, (for such we trust they will be,) but because we hail 
with pride the day, when the English language, and English 
literature, and English laws, will cover so large a portion of 
the habitable globe. As to the Canadas and West India 
Islands, they contribute nothing to our prosperity except 
their produce, and that we are obliged to pay for with our 
manulactures. If these possessions should hereafter fall 
into the hands of the Americans, we presume they would 
still continue to exchange that produce upon pretty nearly 
the same terms as those upon which we now procure it ; bat 
at all events, whatever difference there may be in this re- 
spect, will be more than compensated by the increased market 
which America will open to our industry, long before the 
time will arrive, that she will be strong enough to wrest any 
of our colonies from us. The riches and power of England 
are built upon much more stable foundations than any which 
distant colonies afford. It is in the freedom of our consti- 
tation, in the wisdom of our laws, in the piety of our institu- 
tions, in the courage and activity of our people, in our insular 
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situation, in the wealth of our mines, that the prosperity of 
this country isfounded. These can never be effected, except 
beneficially, by the prosperity of other countries. America, 
a hundred years hence, if we are to believe its citizens, will 
be richer and more powerful than we. We trust she will 
also be as free, and as moral, and as generous; in that case 
we shall rejoice in her happiness. But if the piety and virtue 
of ker people keep not pace with the avowth of their num- 
ber, we have no fear that she will ever inspire terror into 
the people of England. We have already successfully re- 
sisted a much more formidable as well as a much nearer 
power, arrayed in arms against us, than any which America 
is ever likely to possess; and as to those battles hereafter, 
in the anticipation of which the present race of Americans 
appear to indulge their imagination, it is certainly a ver 
cheap sort of glory which they feast upon, and if it be the 
only indemnification by which they are able to soothe their 
pride for the ungenerous and unholy warfare in which they 
were recently engaged, truly we do not envy them their con- 
solation. We have won a victory for mankind, not only 
without America, but in spite of America, and even against 
her; her citizens might have shared, and ought to have shared 
in the triumph; but they were intent only upon spoil ; ‘ what- 
soever a man soweth that shall he also reap ;” the Americans 
sowed in selfishness, and they have reaped, what they de- 
served to reap—dishonour and disappointment. 

But we turn to our author’s remarks upon this subject. 
The tone of them is American, but as we wish every man 
to be attached to his country, be it what it may, we feel no 
disposition to find fault with them on that score. Making 
this allowance, they are written in an excellent spirit and one 
which we feel greatly disposed to encourage. We shall give 
some extracts trom this part of his book which will convey, 
we think, a very favourable opinion of his talents. 


“ It is with feelings of deep regret that I observe the literary 
animosity daily growing up between England and America. Great 
curiosity has been awakened of late with respect to the United 
States, and the London press has teemed with volumes of travels 
through the republic; but they seem intended to diffuse error ra- 
ther than knowledge; and so successful have they been, that, 
notwithstanding the constant intercourse between the nations, 
there is no people concerning whom the.great mass of the British 
public have less pure information, or entertain more numerous 

rejudices. 
ee English travellers are the best and the worst in the world. 
Where no motives of pride or interest intervene, none can equal 
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them for profound and philosophical views of society, or ‘faithfal 
and graphical descriptions of external objects; but when either 
the interest or reputation of their own country comes in colli- 
sion with that of another, they go to the opposite extreme, and 
forget their usual probity and candour, in the indulgence of spleen, 
and an illiberal spirit of ridicule. 

“* Hence, their travels are more honest and accurate, the more 
remote the country described. I would place implicit confidence 
in an Englishman’s description of the regions bevond the cata- 
racts of the Nile; of unknown islands in the Yellow Sea; of the 
interior of India; or of any other tract which other ‘travellers 
might be apt to picture out with the illusions of their fancies; 
‘but | would cautiously receive his account of his innnediate neigh- 
bours, and of those nations with which he is in habits of most 
frequent intercourse. However I might ‘be disposed to trust his 
probity, I dare not trust his prejudices.” P. 97. 


Our author then proceeds to animadvert upon the class of 
travellers by whom America has been visited; the remarks 
which next follow we extract chiefly on account of the com- 
position which appears to us to possess uncommon merit. 


« I shall not, however, dwell on this irksome and hackneyed 
topic ; nor should 1 have adverted to it, but for the unduc interest 
apparently taken in it by my countrymen, and certain injurious 
effects which I apprehend it might produce upon the national feel- 
ing. We attach too much consequence to these attacks. They 
cannot do us any essential injury. The tissue of misrepresenta- 
tions attempted to be woven round us, are like cobwebs woven 
round the limbs of an infant giant. Our country continually out- 
grows them. One falsehood aftér another fails off of itself. We 
have but to live on, and every day we live a whole volume of re- 
futation. All the writers of England united, if we could for a 
moment suppose their great minds stooping to so unworthy a com- 
bination, could not conceal our rapidly-growing importance and 
matchless prosperity. They could not conceal that these are 
owing, not merely to physical and local, but also to moral causes. 
To the political liberty, the general diffusion of knowledge, the 
prevalence of sound moral and religious principles, which give 
force and sustained energy to the character of a people; and in 
fact, have been the acknowledged and wonderful supporters of 
their own national power and glory.” P. 10+. 


** Over no nation does the press hold a more absolute control 
than over the people of America; for the universal education of 
the poorest classes makes every mdividual a reader. There is no- 
thing published in England on the subject of our country, that 
does not circulate through every part of it. There is not @ ca- 
lumny dropt from an English pen, nor an unworthy sarcasm uttered 
by an English statesman, that does not go to blight good will, and 
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add to the mass of latent resentment. Possessing, then, as Eng- 
jand does, the fountain head from whence the literature of the 
language flows, how completely jis it in her power, and how truly 
is it her duty, to make it the medium of amiable and magnanimous 
feeling—a stream where the two nations might meet together, and 
drink in peace and kindness. Should she, however, persist in turn- 
ing it to waters of bitterness, the time may come when she may 
repent her folly. The present friendship of America may be of 
but little moment to her; but the future destinies of that country 
do not admit of a doubt: over those of England there lower some 
shadows of uncertainty, Should, then, a day of gloom arrive; 
should those reverses cvertake her, from which the proudest em- 
pires have not been exempt; she may look back with regret ait 
her infatuation, in repulsing from her side a nation she might have 
grappled to her bosom, and thus destroying ber only chance for 
real friendship beyond the boundaries of her own domimions, 

“« There is a general impression in England, that the people of 
the United States are inimical to the parent country. It is one of 
the errors which have been diligently propagated by designing 
writers, There is, doubtless, considerable political hostility, and 
a general soreness at the illiberality of the English press; but, 
collectively speaking, the prepossessions of the people are strongly 
in favour of England. Indeed, at one time amounted, ts 
many parts of the union, to an absurd degree of bigotry. The 
bare name of Englishman was a passport te the confidence and 
hospitality of every family, and too often gave a transient currency 
to the worthless and the-ungrateful. ‘Throughout the country 
there was something of enthusiasm connected with the idea of 
England. We looked to it with a hallowed feeling of tenderness 
and veneration, as the land of our forefathers—the august repo- 
sitory of the monuments and antiquities of our race—the birth- 
place and mausoleum of the sages and herees of our paternal his- 
tory. After our own country, there was none in whose glory we 
more delighted—none whose good opinion we were more anxious 
to possess—none toward which our hearts yearned with such throb- 
bings of warm consanguinity. Even ar ie | the Jate war, when- 
ever there was the least opportunity fur kind feelings to spring 
forth, it was the delight of the generous spirits of our country to 
show that, in the midst of hostilities, they still kept alive the sparks 
of future friendship.” P. 107. 


Our author concludes this head with advice to his country- 
men, couched in terms and expressive of feelings which it 1s 
impossible not to praise. 


“ But above all, let us not be influenced by any angry feelings, 
so far as to shut our eyes to the perception of what is really ex- 
cellent and amiable in the English character. We are # young 
people, necessarily an imitative one, and must take our examples 
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and models, in a great degree, from the existing nations of Eu- 


rope. There is no country more worthy of our study than Eng- 
land. The spirit of her constitution is most analogous to ours. 
The manners of her people—their intellectual activity —their free- 


dom of opinion—their habits of thinking on those subjects which 
-concern the dearest interests and most sacred charities of private 


life, are all congenial to the American character; and, in fact, are 
al! intrinsically excellent; for it is in the moral feeling of the peo- 
* that the deep foundations of British prosperity are laid ; and 
owever the superstructure may be time-worn, or overrun by 
abuses, there must be something solid in the basis, admirable in 
the materials, and stable in the structure of an edifice, that so 
long has towered unshaken. amidst the tempests of the world. 

** Let it be the pride of our writers, therefore, discarding all 
feelings of irritation, and disdaining to retaliate the illiberality of 
British authors, to speak of the English nation without prejudice, 
and with determined candour. While they rebuke the indiscri- 
minating bigotry with which some of our countrymen admire and 
imitate every thing English, merely because it is English, let them 
frankly point out what is really worthy of approbation. We may 
thus place England before us as a perpetual volume of reference, 
wherein are recorded sound deductions from ages of experience; 
and while we avoid the errors and absurdities which may have 
crept into the page, we may draw thence golden maxims of prac- 
tical wisdom, wherewith to strengthen and to embellish our na- 
tional character.’’ P. 114. 


We cannot leave this part of the volume without regret- 
ting that a writer possessing so much good sense, good feel- 
ing, and good taste, as are displayed in the above extracts, 
should not attempt some higher style of composition, than 
can be expected from the names of ‘‘ Geoffrey Crayon” or 
*« Diedrich Knickerbocker.” 

After the chapter of ‘‘ English Writers upon America,” 
the titles of the remaining cbapters are “‘ Rural Life in 
England ;” a brief notice concerning a young lady to whom 
Emmett was attached, and who in consequence of his un- 
timely death, fella victim to her grief: a sort of vision called 
the “* Art of Book Making;” some Account of the Life and 
Writings of James the Fourth of Scotland ; a description of 
a “Country Church ;” a story called the ‘‘ Widow and her 
Son ;” a pilgrimage to East Cheap, in order to find the place 
where once stood the famous ‘“‘ Boar's Head;’ a dream 
called the ‘‘ Mutability of Literature ;” a chapter upon 
“« Rural Funerals ;” and finally, a long story called the 
“Spectre Bridegroom.” : 

ith respect to the entertainment which we derived from 
these several compositions, we do not feel disposed to speak 
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very highly. But we think the fault lies much more in the 
fault inherent in all professedly sentimental compositions, 
than in the ability of the writer. For our parts, we are so 
sick of sentiment and sentimentalists, that we almost doubt 
whether we ought to consider ourselves as competent judges 
of this vapid kind of composition. The following extract, 
however, from our author’s chapter on “ Rural Life in Eng- 
gland,” will sufficiently prove that he is not a sort of person 
to encreasc our distaste for the art which he patronizes (for 
fine sentiments are a sort of manufacture which have as little 
to do with nature, as broad cloths and brass buttons have) 
even though he has not succeeded in conquering it. 


‘* In rural occupation there is nothing mean and debasing. I¢ 
Jeads a man forth among scenes of natural grandeur and beauty ; 
it leaves him to the workings of his own mind, operated upon by 
the purest and most elevating of externul influences. Such a man 
may be simple and rough, but he cannot be vulgar. The man of 
refinement, therefore, finds nothing revolting in an intercourse 
with the lower orders in rural life, as he does when he casually 
mingles with the lower orders of cities. He lays aside his dis- 
tance and reserve, and is glad to wave the distinctions of rank, 
and to enter into the honest heartfelt enjoyments of common life. 
Indeed, the very amusements of the country bring men more and 
more together; and the sound of hound and horn blend all feel. 
ings into harmony. I believe this is one great reason why the no- 
bility and gentry are more popular among the inferior orders in 
England than they are in any other country; and why the latter 
have endured so many excessive pressures and extremities, without: 
repining more generally at the unequal distribution of fortune and 
privilege.” P. 128. 


‘* The effect of this devotion of elegant minds to rural occupa- 
tions has been wonderful on the face of the country. A great 
part of the island is level, and would be monotonous, were it not 
for the charms of culture; but it is studded and gemmed, as it 
were, with castles and palaces, and embroidered with parks and: 
gardens. It does not abound in grand and sublime prospects, but 
rather in little home scenes of rural repose and sheltered quiet. 
Every antique farm house and moss-grown cottage Is a picture; 
and as the roads are continually winding, and the view is shut in 
by groves and hedges, the eye is delighted by a continual succes- 
sion of small landscapes of captivating loveliness. 


«© The great charm, however, of English scenery is the moral 
feeling that seems to pervade it. It is associated in the mind with 
ideas of order, of quiet, of sober well established principles, of 
hoary usage and reverend custom. Every thing seems to be the 
growth of ages of regular and peaceful existence. The old church 
of remote architecture, with its low massive portal; its gothic 
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tower ; its windows, rich with tracery and painted glass, in’ seru- 
pulous preservation; its stately monuments of warriors and war- 
thies.of the olden time, ancestors of the present lords of the soil ; 
its tombstones, recording successive generations of sturdy 
manry, whose progeny still plough the same fields, and kneel at 
the same altar. ‘The parsonage, a quaint irregular pile, partly an- 
tiquated, but repaired and altered in the tastes of various ages and 
occupants. The style and footpath leading from the churchyard, 
across pleasant fields, and a long shady hedge-row, according to an 
immemorial right of way. The neighbouring village, with its ve- 
nerable cottages, its public green, sheltered by trees, under which 
the forefathers-of the present race have sported. The antique fa- 
mily mansion, standing apart in some little rural domain, but look- 
ing down with a protecting air on the surrounding scene.—all 
these common features of English landscape, evince a calm and 
settled security, an hereditary transmission of home-bred virtues 
and local attachments, that speak deeply and touchingly for the 
moral character of the nation.”” P. 130. 


We now take leave of our anonymous traveller; he has 
impressed. us with no common respect for his talents, and 
with even greaterrespect for him in regard to other qualities, 
which are more estimable still. The extracts which we have 
made from his book, will justify and explain_the kind of 
praise;to which it is entitled, Had the writer of it, been 
one of our English philosophers, who praise other countries 
merely for the sake of shewing the enlightened contempt 
which they have the liberality to feel for their own; his 
commendation of England would have been received by us: 
with some shyness. But our author is a true.and loyal ad 
mirer of his own free country; and therefore it is, that his 
praise of England is both gratifying to us, and honourable 
to himself. We hope to see him frequently before us, and 
trust that when we next meet, it will be on occasion of some 
work of higher pretensions than any merely sentimental. la- 
cubrations can be supposed to prefer. 


ig 


Art. XIIL. The Huntingdon Peerage ; comprising a de- 
tailed Account of the Evidence and Proceedings connected 
with the Recent Restoration of the Earldom: together 
with, the Report of the Attorney-General on that Occa- 
sion. To which is prefixed a Genealogical and Biogra- 
phical History of the Illustrious House of Hastings, in- 
cluding a Memoir of the present Earl and: his ily. 
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The. whole interspersed with, a Variety of Curioqus, Hister 
ricat and, Legal Matter ; and several. Original Leitens, 
and Incidental Anecdotes, of distinguished Individuals 
concerned. By Henry Nugent Bell. was Student, of the 


Inner Temple, Ato. pp. 408. 21. 2s. 
1820. 


We have been right glad that Hans William Hastings, 
now Earl of Huntingdon, has established bis lawful claim 
to that style and title, ever since we heard that he had 
christened his youngest son by the magnanimous names of 
Edward Plantagenet Robin Hood. If any thing could in- 
crease our pleasure in the noble Peer’s recent accession to 
bis long obscured dignities, it would be that the recovery 
of them has given birth to the present ingenious publication 
by: Mr. Henry Nugent Bell. 

This gentleman, as we take it for granted every reader of 
the daily papers must long since have known, is the per- 
sonal friend and legal adviser of the restored Peer; and 
having with an unexampled perseverance and fidelity, dis- 
charged his professional duties to his noble client, he now 
pays a similar debt to the public, by presenting it with, the 
details of his investigation: not couched in. the crabbed 
technicalities of a legal report, but adorned with much amu- 
sing personal narrative; and so “ arranged and ornament- 
ed,” to use his own terms, that it will ever. be considered, 
as he intended it to be, “‘ a Unique in law Literature.” 

The present Earl of Huntingdon is the fourth and only, 
surviving son of Col. George Hastings, to whose elder bro- 
ther, the Rev. Theophilus Hastings, on the death of Francis 
the tenth Earl, in 1789, the title ought to have devolved. 
That nobleman devised by will all his extensive properties, 
im the counties of Leicester and Derby to his nephew, 
the present Marquess of Hastings, then Lord Rawdon, 
Mr. Theophilus Hastings, who was a man of singular 
disposition, considered himself too old to prosecute his 
claim to the earldom; particularly as the estates necessary 
to support its dignity had been alienated by Earl Francis’s 
will. His brother Col. George, who died a few fears before 
him, in a state of mental derangement, in a paroxysm of 
which he destroyed some papers very important to the asser- 
tion of his rights, was necessarily incapacitated from any at- 
tempt to secure the inheritance to his issue. In his youth 
he had been the intimate friend and companion of Earl 


aldwin and Ce. 


Francis ; and so clasely were they connected, that the coun- 
tess dawager had projected a matrimonial union between 
her daughter, the lady Selina, and her kinsman. Qn this 
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cecasion his pedigree was submitted to legal inspection, and 
apon a diligent investigation he was pronounced, after the 
death of his brother Theophilus, presumptive heir to the 
title and estates, in failure of the then Earl and his issue. 
The arrangements for the marriage were in rapid progress 
when the Lady Selina died suddenly ; but this event by 
no means separated the friends; and the Colonel, after his 
marriage with another lady, was not only a frequent inmate 
at Donnington Park, but was held, by general reputation in 
the neighbourhood, to be the acknowledged heir of its pos- 
sessor. 

The Earl, as we have already said, bequeathed his 
ey grt in another direction; noticing Colonel George only 

y a legacy of 1000/, The shock occasioned by so unex- 
ea a dissappointment, compleated the overthrow of the 

olonel’s reason, and he lingered in a state of incapacity till 
1802 when he died. Of his four sons, the two eldest hav- 
ing procured military appointments in the West Indies, 
through the influence of Lord Moira, speedily fell victims to 
that destructive climate. The third died in his infancy ; 
and the last is the subject of the memoir before us. 

Hans- Francis, the present Earl, under the same patron- 
age was destined to the sea; in which profession, after 
twelve years service with some personal distinction, he at- 
tained the rank of Lieutenant. Wearied by his slow ad- 
vancement, he applied once more to Lord Moira, by whom 
it was proposed to him that he should follow the steps. of his 
brothers, and as the surest path to promotion, should await 
a death vacancy in the West Indies. On his refusal to ac- 
cede to this proposition, Lord Moira procured for him the 
appointment of Ordnance Store keeper at Enniskillen ; in 
which place he resided nine years on a salary not exceedin 
150/. per annum. Here an accidental acquaintance wi 
Mr. Bell, induced that gentleman in 1817 to undertake the 
prosecution of the Earl’s hereditary claim; and in spite of 
difficulties which would have wearied the patience or de- 
stroyed the hope of any ordinary man, in less than twelve 
months the proofs were collected and substantiated, the 
abeyance was removed, and a writ of summons being is- 
sued under the Great Seal, Hans Francis, eleventh Earl of 
Huntingdon, took his seat in the House of Peers, on the 
14th of Jan. 1819. 

We by no means intend to implicate our readers in the 
genealogical mazes through which Mr. Bell successfully 
guided the late Attorney General ; nor shall we venture any 
remarks on the causes which occasioned the long abe 
of the title of Huntingdon, and the alienation of a property 
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whith, in common equity, never ought to have been sepa- 
rated from the peerage, to the maintenance of which, in its 
proper lustre, ithad been so long applied. ‘The obscurity in 
which this subject is at present involved, and the unplea- 
sant suspicions which cannot but arise from it, may hai 
hereafter be satisfactorily removed ; and on a case in which 
character is so materially concerned, it would be unjust to 

ass an opinion pendente lite. Mr. Bell will forgive us also 
if we run through his volume with a somewhat lighter man- 
ner than its grr matter may seem to demand; for we do 
most cordially assure him, that however we might pause 
before we fixed upon him as a chronicler, we should feel no 
hesitation in committing our claims to his professional 
care, with full confidence of ultimate success, if we had any, 
even upon the patrimony of St. Peter, or the flying island 
of Laputa. 

The family of Hastings is traced up to the Conqueror ; 
the earldom of Huntingdon dates from the reign of Henry 
VIII.: among all the distinguished personages who have 
sprung from it, in the lapse of nine centuries, few, we are 
persuaded, are more worthy of remembrance than “ the 
mighty hunter,” who has been handed down to posterity by 
the pen of the first Lord Shaftesbury. The following in- 
scription by that great Lord Chancellor hangs under the por- 
trait of Mr. Henry Hastings, second son of the fourth Earl 
of Huntingdon, which is still preserved at Winbourne, St. 
Giles. The description is of infinite value, both on account 
of the source from which it springs, and also of the minute 
display which it affords of the habits and manners of a class 
of men who have long since been extinct among us. 


‘*¢ In the year 1638 lived Mr. Hastings, by his quality son, bro- 
ther and uncle to the Earl of Huntingdon. He was, peradventure, 
an original in our age, or rather the copy of our ancient nobility, 
in hunting, not in warlike times. He was low, very strong, and 
very active; of a reddish flaxen hair; his clothes always green 
cloth, and never worth, when new, more than 51. His house was 
perfectly of the old fashion, in the midst of a large park, well 
stocked with deer; and near the house rabbits for his kitchen; 
many fish-ponds; great store of wood and timber ; a bowling green 
in it, long but narrow, full of high ridges, it being never levelled 
since it was ploughed , they used round sand bowles, and it had a 
banquetting house like a stand, a large one built in atree. He 
kept all manner of sport hounds that ran buck, fox, hare, otter, 
and badger, and hawkes long and short — He had a walk in 
the New Forest, and in the manor of Christ Church; this last 

Uu ; 
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supplied him with red deer, sea and river fish; and indeed all his 
neighbours’ grounds and royalties were free to him, who bestowed 
all his time on these sports, but what he borrowed to caress his 
neighbours’ wives and daughters, there being not a woman in all 
his walks, of the degree of a yeoman’s wife or under, or under the 
age of 40, but it was her own fault if he was not intimately ac- 
quainted with her. This made him very popular; always speaking 
kindly to the husband, brother, or father, who was to boot very 
welcome to his house. Whenever he came there he found beef, 
pudding, and small beer in great plenty: the house not so neatly 
kept as to shame him or his dirty shoes; the great hall strewed 
with marrow bones; full of hawkes, perches, hounds, spaniels and 
terriers; the upper side of the hall being decked with fox skins, 
of this and the last year’s killing; here and there a pole-.cat in- 
termixed ; game-keepers’ and hunters’ poles in great abundance. 
The parlour was a large room as properly furnished. On a great 
hearth, paved with brick, lay some terriers, and the choicest hounds 
and spaniels. Seldom but two of the great chairs had litters of 
cats in them, which were not to be disturbed; he having always 
three or four attending him at dinner, and a little white stick, of 
14 inches long, lying beside his trencher, that he might defend 
such meat as he had no mind to part withal. The windows, which 
were very large, served for places to lay his arrows, cross-bows, 
and stone-bows, and such like accoutrements; the corners of the 
rooms full of the best hunting and hawking poles ; his oyster table 
at the lower end, which was of constant use, twice a-day, all the 
year round, for he never failed to eat oysters, both at dinner and 
supper time, all seasons; the neighbouring town of Poole supplied 
him with them. The upper part of the room had two small tables, 
and a desk ; on the one side of which was a Church Bible, and on 
the other side the Book of Martyrs: on the tables were hawkes’ 
hoods, bells, and such like; two or three old hats with their crowns 
thrust in, so as to hold ten or a dozen eggs, which were of the 
heasant kind of poultry; these he took much care of and fed 
Fimeelf, Tables, dice, cards, and boxes, were not wanting, In 
the hole of the desk were store of tobacco pipes that had been used. 
On one side of this end of the room was the door of a closet, 
wherein stood the strong beer and the wine, which never came 
from thence but in single glasses, that being the rule of the house 
exactly observed, for he never exceeded in drink, or permitted it. 
On the other side was the door of an old chapel, not used for de- 
votion; the pulpit, as the safest place, was never wanting of a cold 
chine of beef, venison pasty, gammon of pasty, or a great apple- 
pye, with thick crust extremely baked. His table cost him not 
much, though it was good to eat at. His sports supplied all but 
beef and mutton, except Fridays, when he had the best of salt 
fish, as well as other fish he could get ; and this was the day his 
neighbours of best quality visited him. ' He never wanted a Lon- 
don pudding, and always sung it in with “my part lies therein 4, 
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He drank a glass of wine or two at meals; very often put syrop of 
gilly-flowers in his sack, and had always a tun glass, without feet, 
stood by him, holding a pint of small beer, which he often stirred 
with rosemary. He was well-natured, but soon angry, calling his 
servants bastards, and cuckoldry knaves, in one of which he often 
spoke truth, tu his own knowledge, and sometimes in both, though 
of the sameman. He lived to be an hundred, and never lost his 
eye sight, but always wrote and read without spectacles, and got 
on horseback without help. Until past fourscore, he rode to the 
death of a stag as well as any.” P. 92. 


_ In latter days the Lady Selina (mother to Earl Francis) 
will long be remembered as the choragess of Methodism. 
She lived, unfortunately for herself, half a century before her 
due time, and was thus defrauded of that portion of holy 
honour which the more extended religious liberty of the pre- 
sent generation would doubtless have showered upon her. 
Mr. Theophilus Hastings, whom we have already mentioned, 
did not partake of the same odour of sanctity as his venera- 
ble kinswoman, at least not in his youth; but the anecdote 
which Mr. Bell relates below is as honourable to the worthy 
pastor as it is whimsical in itself. 


“ While Mr. Hastings was yet young, and residing with the 


Earl of Huntingdon, in quality of domestic chaplain to his Lord- 


ship, he became enamoured, somewhat uncanonically, of a very 
pretty chambermaid, called Bessy Warner, then living in the fa- 
mily. The lover was assiduous and passionate, but Bess, on her 
part, was quite as tenacious; till, in the end, he pledged his ho- 
nour, with proper solemnity, that as soon as he had got possession 
of the living of Great and Little Leke, he would make her his 
wife, upon certain present conditions, with which, on the faith of 
his word, she was at last inducedto comply. In the ebbs and flows 
of human life, and its shifting concerns, early acquaintances are 
soon separated, and forgotten. Thirty years had elapsed; Mr. 
Hastings, meantime, had lost his first wife, and gained a second 
living—it was that of Great and Little Leke. One day the ve~- 
sieveblo old pastor was surprised by the apparition of a strange 

ost-chaise and four driving me up the avenue to the parsonage 

ouse. An elderly gentlewoman alighted from it, and Miss Warner 
was ushered into his reverend presence, her matron cheek covered 
with the blushes of memory! After an interval of surprise and re- 
cognition, she proceeded to tell him ‘ that she had come to claim 
the fulfilment of his promise; that he had long since made the 


acquisition of fortune, on which his obligation of performance 

depended ; and that, on her part, she had never, by the sli 

indiscretion, swerved from an engagement ‘which she considered 

sacred from the first moment.’ How far the old gentleman, who 

had travelled north of his 7 climacteric, might have felt 
Uu 
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startled at so abrupt and grave a proposal, and what remonstrances 
he might have urged ‘to cry this dreadful summoner grace,’ we 
know not; but it is certain, that, after duly satisfying himself by 
diligent inquiry concerning the lady’s conduct and character, which 
were found strictly correct and virtuous from the date of her last 
interview with him, the banns were formally announced in the 
- church by himself, and the parties married accordingly. On this 
occasion he presented his bride with a ring bearing the inscription, 
* It is consummated,’ in Latin, which he enjoined her to wear as 
Jong as she lived. At the time of publishing the banns, it is fur- 
ther told, he mentioned the bride by the familiar name of Betsy, 
upon which, she being then present, stood up in the pew, and said, 
* her name was Elizabeth, not Betsy.’ P. 177. 


It was this Betsy whom the good old man used to say he 
would never make a countess. 

But we proceed to the investigation, which the Earl bim- 
self was inclined to treat as chimerical, and which he often- 
times good humouredly ridiculed im sundry jocular letters, 
now first presented to the public, and subscribed ‘ Frank ;” 
this “* brief and familiar signature it was his Lordship’s cus- 
tom to adopt on occasions when he was particularly pleased 
and in high spirits.” Mr. Bell’s first excursion in pursuit of 
evidence was to Castle Donnington, near which place at 
Belton, he * heaved a sigh over Colonel Hastings’ grave,” 
and made a great many enquiries to very little purpose. On 
his road to Leicester, accident threw him into a cart with a 
little old market woman, who was well acquainted with the 
history of the Hastings’ family, and for whom Mr. Bell, 
using that liberty which has been so freely permitted to all 
former historians, frames such speeches as without doubt she 
ought to have made; though he assures us ‘‘ that he would 
not, through any fastidious notions about style, weaken the 
original tact, raciness, and naiveté of her manner.” One 
extract will convince our readers how closely this principle 
has been adhered to: we cite it from the good lady’s ex- 
ordium. i 


“ Though it may, indeed, give me some pain to revive the re- 
collection of those matters, yet it will also afford my memory a kind 
of melancholy — to talk over the virtues of the dead. Lord 
love you, Sir, | knew the family you mention for fifty years past, 
and that too most intimately, with all their concerns, and a_fright- 
ful desolation now hovers round the towers that sheltered them through 
many a century of honour and magnificence”? V. 242. 


Having collected materials for the pedigree in and about 
Leicester, (we have not room for the ghost of the jack-ass 
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which is told facetiously enough) Mr. Bell proceeded to ar-) 
range his case, and then presented it to Sir Samuel Romilly. 
We shall venture to select two more from the Conciones et 
Orationes with which this volume abounds ; the address js re- 
markable for its force and energy—the reply for its brevity 
and simplicity. They belong to the first interview between 
our author and his counsel. 


“* Mr. Bell. © Sir Samuel Romilly, I have frequently heard 


your character, and the profound professional abilities you have 


displayed, and continue to capers talked over in Ireland, with 
rapture. Impressgd, hence, with deep respect for your worth, and 
high admiration of your talent, I fixed on you in my mind’s eye, as 
my leading counsel in this case, so dear to my happiness, and so 
vital to the interests of my friend. Under this determination, I 
sought you at your house in London, from thence I followed you 
to Dorking, from Dorking here ; and now I have only to add, 
that, as I value your opinion more than that of any other man on 
earth, if you refuse to let me have it, d—n me but you will break 
my heart!’ 

: Sir Samuel Romilly “ with one of those smiles which frequently 
rae gg his intelligent countenance, ‘ Well, Paddy, 1 will!’ ” 

» 257. 


- Sir Samuel thought favourably of the claim ; the Attorney- 
General considered it with attention, and after a painful in- 
vestigation of evidence, he signed a report of the proceed. 
ings, accompanied with an opinion that the right to the title 
was proved, The Chancellor sanctioned the report, and 
Lord Huntingdon was speedily summoned to the House of 
Peers by writ. Mr. Bell cried out ‘ Italiam, Italiam !” bon- 
fires were lighted and porter drank in Enniskillen, ‘ bright 
eyes and snowy bosoms beamed and breathed in sympathy” 
through the streets of Ashby de la Zouch, Donnington 
‘ with a few baskets of roses and a little help from imagi- 
nation” became a second Cashmere. ‘The noble client and 
his friend paid numerous visits together, and the last, in con- 
clusion, sate down to write his book. We thank him from 
our hearts for the amusement which it has yielded us: and 
in parting from him we sincerely wish it may contribute to 
the ends for which he so honestly tells us it has been pub- 
lished. Let him speak them himself; his advertisement 
wants nothing in addition but the locale to which ‘‘ letters 
post paid” should be addressed, 
“At the conclusion of this narrative, and in connexion with it, 
I wish to avail myself of the opportunity to state, that, from the 
redominance of a particular turn of mind, and from my studies 
Salen taken that peculiar direction, it is my present intention ta 
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confine my future professional exertions prin y, if not exclu- 
sively, to the investigation of cases of disputed or confused pedi- 
gree, and to the recovery of titles in abeyance, dormant, or deem- 
edextinct. In prosecuting any business of this specific description, 
with the management of which I may hereafter be confidentially 
honoured, let me be permitted, without incurring the imputation of 
vanity, to express a hope, that the disposal of the claim, the details 
of which are now submitted to the public, will farnish a satisfac- 
tory guarantee of the unremitting zeal and perséverance, which it 
shall ever be my first duty and highest pride to feel and exercise 


on behalf of my clients, and for the expeditious advancement of 
their wishes and interests.” P. 392. 





Art. XIV. Poems descriptive of Rural Life and Scenery. 
By John Clare, a Northamptonshire Peasant. 12mo. 
254 pp. Ss. 6d. Taylor and Hessey. 1820. 


Joun CLARE was born on the 13th of July, 1793, at Help- 
stone, near Peterborough, a village in which his parents 
have always resided in extreme poverty. His father is at 
present a helpless cripple and a pauper, receiving an allow- 
unce of five shillings a week from his parish. Clare him- 
self, when a boy, sometimes earned a few pence by extra 
work, and helping his father in threshing, morning ‘and 
evening ; and from the little sums thus amassed, he obtained 
in the course of three years, enough schooling to enable him 
to read very well in the Bible. His first affatus was re- 
ceived from the perusal of Thomson’s Seasons, which ano- 
ther boy shewed him when he was about thirteen years of 
age; and which, as soon as he had saved a shilling, he set 
off one morning to buy at Stamford; so early that the shops 
were net open on his arrival. During his return to Hel 

stone, with this prize in his pocket, he composed his first 
piece of verse, which he called ‘* The Morning Walk,” but 
which does not appear in the Ps gee collection, prebably 
because it was never written down; for writing and arith- 


metic were accomplishments which the young bard did not 
attain till a subsequent period. ‘ 

The verses in the present volume have, for the most part, 
been written within the last two years, and it was accident 
which led to their publication, 
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“ In December 1818, Mr. Edward Drury, bookseller, of Stam- 
ford, niet by chance with the Sonnet to the Setting Sun, ‘written 
on a piece of paper in which a Jetter had been wrapped up, and 
signed J. C. aving ascertained the name and residence of 
the writer, he went to Helpstone, where he saw some other 
poems, with which he was much pleased. At his request, ‘Clare 
made a collection of the pieces he had written, and added some 
others to them. They were then sent to London, and the pub- 
lishers selected those which form the present volume, They have 
been printed with the usual corrections only of orthography and 
grammar, in such instances as allowed of its being done without 
changing the words: the proofs were then revised by Clare, and 
a few alterations were made at his desire. ‘The original MSS, 
may be seen at Messrs, Taylor and Hessey’s.”? P. xxv. 


It is not likely, after this account, that our strictures 
should be very formidable. We most cordially and sin- 
cerely hope that Clare will reap a substantial advantage by 
the publication of this collection, and that he will be placed 
at once beyond the reach of poverty. The extracts which 
we shall select from his volume will themselves speak suf- 
ficiently as to the poetical rank to which he may be entitled; 
and his peculiar situation effectually disarms our criticism. 
The ron ay of his book throughout is moral, and if a 
single piece, the grossiereté of which cannot fail to offend 
every reader, has been suffered to creep in, it must be set 
down to a cause which is connected with that which in 
reality forms the principal merit of the poems before us—the 
circumstances of the writer. 

We begin with some extracts from the piece which stands 
first, entitled ‘‘ Helpstone.” 


‘«¢ Hail, humble Helpstone ! where thy vallies spread, 

And thy mean village lifts its lowly head; 

Unknown to grandeur, and unknown to fame ; 

No minstrel boasting to advance thy name: 

Unletter’d spot! unheard in poets’ song ; 

Where bustling labour drives the hours along ; 

Where dawning genius never met the day ; 

Where useless ignorance slumbers life away ; 
Unknown nor heeded, where, low genius tries 

Above the vulgar and the vain to rise.’ P, 3. 





« Hail, scenes obscure! so near and dear to me, 
The church, the brook, the cottage, and the tree : 
Still shall obscurity rehearse the song, 

And hum your beauties as I stroll along, 
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Dear, native spot! which length of time endears ; 
The sweet retreat of twenty lingering years, 

And, oh! those years of infancy the scene ; 

Those dear delights, where once they all have been ; 
Those golden days, long vanish’d from the plain ; 
Those sports, those pastimes, now belov’d in vain ; 
When happy youths in pleasure’s circle ran, 

Nor thought what pains awaited future man : 

No other thought employing, or employ‘d, 

But how to add to happiness enjoy’d: 

Each morning wak’d with hopes before unknown, 
And eve, possessing, made each wish their own ; 
The day gone by left no pursuit undone, 

Nor one vain wish, save that it went too soon ; 
Each sport, each pastime, ready at their call, 

As soon ag wanted they possess’d them all; 

These joys, all known in happy infancy, 

And all I ever knew, were spent in thee. 

And who, but loves to view where these were past ? 
And who that views, but loves them to the last? 
Feels his heart warm to view his native place, 

A fondness still those past delights to trace??? P. 5. 


“ Oh happy Eden of those golden years 
Which memory cherishes, and use endears, 
Thou dear, beloved spot! may it be thine 
To add a comfort to my life’s decline, 
When this vain world and I have nearly done, 
And Time’s drain’d glass has little left to run. 
When all the hopes that charm’d me once, are o’er, 
To warm my soul in extacy no more, 
By disappointments prov’d a foolish cheat, 
Each ae bitter, and beginning sweet ; 
When weary age the grave, a rescue, seeks, 
And prints its image on my wrinkled cheeks,— 
Those charms of youth, that I again may see, 
May it be mine to meet my end in thee; 
And, as reward for all my troubles past, 
Find one hope true—to die at home at last!” P. 10. 


The next piece which arrested our attention, is in a dif- 
ferent metre, and to our tastes, in a still better style. 


“ Wuart is Lire? 


‘* And what is Life ?—An hour-glass on the run, 
A mist retreating from the morning sun, 
A busy, bustling, still repeated dream ; 
It’s length ?—A minute’s pause, a moment’s thouglit ; 
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And happiness ?—A bubble on the stream, 
That in the act of seizing shrinks to nought. 


> * a a e + 


“« And what is Death? is still the cause unfound ? 

That dark, mysterious name of horrid sound ?>—~ 
A long and lingering sleep, the weary crave, 

And Peace? where can its happiness abound ?— 
No where at all, save heaven, and the grave; 


‘‘ Then what is Life ?—When stripped of ita disguise, 

A thing to be desir’d it cannot be ; 

Since every thing that meets our foolish eyes 
Gives proof sufficient of its vanity. 

"Tis but a trial all must undergo ; 
To teach unthankful mortals how to prize 

That happiness vain man’s denied to know, 
Until he’s called to claim it in the skies.” P. 35. 


The ‘* Village Funeral,” a subject in which we looked for 
better treatment, is lengthy and common-place ; but there 
are two stanzas which redeem it, and which are breathed, 
we fear, in too genuine a tone of feeling: speaking of the 
Orphans who have just buried their Father : 


‘© Yon workhouse stands as their asylum now, 
The place where poverty demands to live ; 
Where parish bounty scewls bis scornful brow, 
And grudges the scant fare he’s forc’d to give. 


« Oh, may I die before I’m doom’d to seek 
That last resource of hope, but ill supplied ; 
To claim the humble pittance once a week, 
Which justice forces from disdainful pride!—~” P. 78. 


The following was written before Clare was seventeen ; it 


has more condensation and point than he generally manifests, 
and might not disgrace a pen of established reputation. 


«“ Tue UniversAL Epirarn. 


‘¢ No flattering praises daub my stone, 
My frailties and my faults to hide ; 
My faults and failings all are known— 
I liv’d in sin—in sin I died. 
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And oh! condemn me not, I pray, 
You who my sad confession view ; 
But ask your soul, if it can say, 
That I’m a viler man than you.”” P. 91. 


The lines below partake of the same manner, and it is that 
in which we think him most fortunate. 


6 On An INFANT’S GRAVE. 


“ Beneath the sod where smiling creep 

The daisies into view, 

The ashes of an infant sleep, 
Whose soul’s as smiling too; 

Ah! doubly happy, doubly blest 
(Had I so happy been !) 

Recall’d to heaven’s eternal rest, 
Ere it knew how to sin. 





« Thrice happy infant! great the bliss 
Alone reserv’d for thee ; j 
Such joy ’twas my sad fate to miss, 
And thy good luck to see ; 
For oh! when all must rise again, 
And sentence then shall have, 
What crowds will wish with me, in vain, 


They'd fill’d an infant’s grave.’’ P. 104. 


One more extract must suffice, and we give it with plea- 
sure, from its unaffected piety. 


‘“ To RELIGION. 


“ Thou sacred light, that right from wrong discerns ; 
Thou safeguard of the soul, thou heaven on earth ; 
Thou undervaluer of the world’s concerns, 
Thou disregarder of its joys and mirth ; 
Thou only home the houseless wanderers have ; 
Thou prop by which the pilgrim’s woes are borne ; 
Thou solace of the lonely hermit’s cave, 
That beds him down to rest on fate’s sharp thorn; 
Thou only hope to sorrow’s bosom given ; 
Thou voice of mercy when the weary call ; 
Thou faith extending to thy home in heaven ; 
Thou peace, thou rest, thou comfort, all in all : 
O sovercign good! on thee all hopes depend, 
Till thy grand source unfolds its realizing end.” P. 204. 


y 
5 
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The humotfous, perhaps, is the rock upon which Clare 
most frequently Eg it is too delicate for his touch, and 
when he attempts it, he becomes downright boisterous. If 
he wishes to write more, we would whisper to him one other 
word of advice, and upon his observance or his disregard 
of it, we are convinced that all his rhyming hopes are sus- 
pended. Let him avoid any emulation of Burns, as he 
would a bottomless pit-fall: Burns is of quite another metal, 
and it is not wise to remind us of him. Such defects as are 
the necessary result of situation, we willingly forgive, even 
without. the adumbration of his benevolent Editor; who 
states in excuse of false grammar, that ‘‘ another pecu- 
liarity in Clare’s writing, which may occasion some misun- 
derstanding to those who are critically nice in the construc- 
tion of a sentence, is the indifference with which he regards 
words as governing each other.” 
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India, and an entirely new Table comprising the History of Europe from the 
Year 1799, to the Close of the Reign of George IIL, By Major James Bell, 
East York Militia, fol. 11. 10s. 


Travels in Sicily, Greece, and Albania; illustrated with numerous fine En- 


gravings, &c. By T. S. Hughes, Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
2vols, 4to, Sl. 5s. 


Journal of a Tour iu the Levant. By William Turner, Esq. Forcign Office. 
3 vols. 8vo. 3l, 3s. 
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- Journal of # short Captivity in Dahomey, in Africa, with some Account of the 
Manners and Customs of that Nation, “By John MCleod, M.D. Author of 
the Voyage and Shipwreck of the Alceste. Bvo. 5s. 6d, 


The English Metropolis, or London in 1820, By the Author of a Sutirical 
View of London, Svo. 8s, 


Journal of a Tour through Part of the Sriowy Range of the Himata Moun- 
tums, and to the Sources of the Rivers Jumna and Ganges. By James Baillie 
Fraser, Esq. 4to, 3i. Ss. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoirs of Granville Sharp, Esq. By Prince Hoare. 4to. 2I. 12s, 6d, 

Private Correspondence of David Hume, the Historian, with several distin. 
guished Personages ; now first published from the Originals in the Possession 
of the Editor, 4to. Ul. 11s. 6d. 


The Second and concluding Part of the Life and Works of Benjamin West, 
Esq. President of the Royal Academy of London, subsequent to his Arrival in 
this Country. Coiwposed from Materials farvished by himself. By Juba Galt, 
Esq. oct. 7s, 


POLITICS. 


Fragments of a Civic Feast; bemg a Key to M. Volacy’s Ruins, or the Revo-« 
lutions of Empires. By a Reformer, 2s. 


Motives for an Inquiry into the Present Distresses ; addressed to Members ef 
both Houses of Parliament: showing that the artificial high Price of Corn ocea- 
sions a much greater Pressure than the whole Amount of the Taxes. 1s, 


A Letter to Samuel Charles Whitbread, Esq. on his Parliamentary Duties. By 
Mentor. 


A Letter, addressed to the Honest Reformers of Scotland, with Remarks 
on the Poor Rates, Corn Laws, Religious Estublishment, Right of Property, 
Equality of Ranks, and Revolution, 1s. 6d. 


A Word for the King, and a Word to the Queen, being a dispassionate Ex- 
amination into the Causes of their Majesties’ Separation, with a Suggestion fur 
Amicable Settlement, without resorting to the painful Expedient of a public Dift 
cussion. 2s. | 

The Speech of the Right Hon. the Earl of Liverpool, in the House of Lords, 
on Friday, the 26th of May, 1820, ona Motion of the Marquess of Lansdowne, 
« That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the Means of extending 
and securing the Foreign Trade of the Country.” With an Appendix, coutain- 
ing the Official Accounts referred to in the Speech. 2s, 

An Estimate of the Property abandoned by the Parguinotes, in refutation of 
the Statements in No, 45, of the Quarterly Review, By a British Merchant. 1s. 

Remarks on the Merchants’ Petitions, and Publications respecing Restriétions on 
Foreign Commerce ; on the Depression of Agriculture ; and also on the Petitions 
praying the Repeal of the Daty on Foreign Wovl. Reprinted, amended, and 
enlarged. 1s. 

Reflections on the present Difficalties of the Country, aud on Relieving them, 
by opening new Markets to our Commerce, and removing all injurious Restric- 
tions. By an Old Asiatic Merchant, 3s. 

The Improvement of English Roads urged, during the existing Dear.h of Em- 
ployment for the Poor. 3s. 

A few plain Facts, relative to the Situation of the Country at the Commence- 
ment of the Year 1820, in regard to Finances, Morals, and Religions with a 
Plan for their gradual Improvement. 1s. 6d, 
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Brief Observations on the Necessity of a Renewal of the Property Tax, under 
certain Modifications. By J. L. Hubbersty, of Lincoln's Ian, Barrister at Law, 
Fellow of Queen's College, Cambridge, and Recorder of Lancaster. 8vo, 2s 


POETRY. 


Ellen Fitz-Arthur ; a Metrical Tale, in Five Cantos,. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Advice to Julia, A Letter in Rhyme. 


Religion: a Poem: a Satire on the Il!-use and Abuse of Religion. 1s, 


The Fancy : a Selection from the Poetical Remains of the late Peter Corcoran, 
of Gray’s Inu, Stadent at Law; with a brief Memoir of his Life. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


A Queen’s Appeal, 8vo. 5s. 
Sacred Leisure. Poems on Religions Subjects. By the Rev. Francis Hodg- 
son, A.M. Vicar of Bakewell, and Author of the Friends, &c. 8vo. 6s. 


Marcian Colonna, an Italian Tale, with three Dramatic Scenes, and other 
Poems. By Barry Cornwall. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


DRAMATIC. 


Dion, a Tragedy, and the Naturalist, a Comedy, with some additional preli- 
minary Remarks on Modern Poetry. By George Ambrose Rhodes, Esq. M.D. 
and Fellow of Caius and Gonville College, Cambridge. 8vo. %s. 6d. 


New Sacred Dramas for Young Persons. §vo. 7s. 6d, 


Virgioius, a Tragedy. By James Sheridan Knowles, as performed at Covent- 
Garden Theatre. 3s. 6d. 


NOVELS. 


Theban and Carthaginian Tales. By John Hifford, Esq. formerly Professor in 
the Commercial College, Woodford ; containing Crestyphon, and the Vandal 
Robbery. 12mo. 63. 


Tales of the Priory. By Mrs. Hofland, 4 vols. 11. 4s. 
Watbeck of Wolfstein. By Miss Holford. 3 vols. 11. 4s. 


Gwelygordd ; or, the Child of Sin. By the Rev, Charles Lucas, Author of 
the Infernal Quixote, &c. 3 vols, 16s, 6d. 


The Rector’s Memorandum. Book ; being the Memoirs of a Family in the 
North. 12mo, 1s. 


Giovanni Sbogarro, a Venetian Tale; from the French. By Percival Gordon. 
12mo. 7s. 


Lochie!l ; or, the Field of Culloden. 3 vols, i. 1s. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Vindice Geologice , or, the Connexion of Geology with Religion, explained 
in an Inaugural Lecture delivered before the University of Oxford, May 15, 
1819, on the Endowment of Readership in Geology, by his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent. By the Rev. William Buckland, B.D. F.R.S. M.G.S. Fel- 
low of the Imperial Societies of Mineralogy and Natural History at Petersburgh 
and Moscow, Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and Reader in Minera- 
logy and Geology in the same University, 4s. 
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The Gaming Calendar, to which is prefixed, a Letter to Sir Robert Baker, 
Chief Magistrate of the Police: to which is added Annals of Gaming. By 
Seymour Harcourt, Esq. 


Essays and Sketches of Life and Character. By a Gentleman who has left 
his Lodgings. vo. 8s. 6d. 


The Parlour Port-folio ; or, Post Chaise Companion, being a curious Selection 
of the most amusing and interestiug Articles and Anecdotes that have appeared 
iu the Magazines, Newspapers, and other daily and periodical Journals from the 
Year 1700, to the present Time. 2 vols, 8vo, 


_ Lectures on Painting, delivered at the Royal Academy, With additional 
Observations and Notes. By Henry Fuseli, P.P. 4to. il. 16s, 


The Student’s Commou Place Book ; or, New Elegant Extracts ; being Selec- 
tions on Life, Manners, and Literature, from the Works of Bacon, Locke, Ad- 
dison, Steele, Johnson, Paley, Porteus, Blair, Pascal, Butler, Chalmers, 
Soame Jenyns, Mackenzie, Franklin, Gregory, Aiken, Mason, Foster, Chester- 
field, De Stael Holstein, &c. &c, particularly adapted to the Use of those engaged 
in a Course of Liberal Studies. 7s, 6d, 


Lucian of Samosata, from the Greek ; with the Comments and IIlustrations of 
Wieland and others. By William Tooke, FLR.S. @ vols 4to. 51. 5s. 


The Works of the Rev. Thomas Zouch, D.D. F.L.S. Rector of Scrayingham, 
and Prebendary of Durham; with a Memoir of his Life, By the Rev, F, Wrang- 


ham, M.A. F.R.S. and Chaplain to his Grace the Archbishop of York. ¢ vols. 
8vo. il. 4s, 


The Natural History of Ants. By Mr. P. Huber, Translated from the 
French, with additional Notes,;&c. By J. R. Johnson, M.D, F.R.S. F.L.S. 
&e. &e. 12mo, 9s. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


Rivingtons’ Continuation of the Annual Register for 1797, 
and a Volame of the new Series for 1809. 


A Residence during three Months in the mountainous 
country east of Rome, with En ay of the Banditti and 
Peasantry of the Country, by Mrs. rahame, Author of an 
Account of a Residence in India. 


A general History of the House of Guelph, or, Royal 
Family of Great Britain, from the earliest Period in which 
the Name appears on Record, to the Accession of his 
Majesty King George the Third, compiled from authentic 
and official Documents preserved in the Archives and in the 
Royal Libraries of Hanover and Brunswick, The whole 
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arranged by Dr. Halliday, domestic Physician to His Royat 
Highness the Duke of Clarence. 


Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Religious Connec- 
tions of John Owen, D.D. some time Dean of Christ Church, 
and Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, by the Rev. William Orme, 
in an Octavo Volume. 


Historic Notices in reference to Fotheringhay, by the 
Rey. H. K. Bonney, Prebendary of Lincoln, illustrated with 
Engravings by Storer, in an Octavo Volume. 


Royal Coronation Claims, a comic Poem, by J. Bissett, 


Esq. 


A Synopsis of British Mollusca, or an Arrangement of 
Bivalve and Univalve Shelis, according to the Animals in- 
habiting them, by Dr. Leach. 


Sketches illustrative of the Manners and Customs of Italy, 
Switzerland, and France, by Mr. Bridgens, with Plates 
coloured and appropriate Descriptions, to be published in 
royal Quarto, in a Series of twelve Numbers. 


' Selections from Letters written during a Tour through the 
United States, in the Summer and Autemn of 1819, illus- 
trative of the Character of the native Indians, and of the 
Condition of the Emigrants, by Mr. E. Howitt. 


A Tour in Normandy, chiefly for investigating its archi- 
tectural Antiquities, in two Volumes royal Octavo, by Dawson 
Turner, Esq. illustrated with numerous Engravings. 


Marcian Colonna, a Poem in three Parts, with ofher 
Poems, by Mr. Barry Cornwall. ' 


Outlines of Midwifery, developing its Principles and 
Practice, by J. 7. Conquest, M.D. &c. 


A Treatise on Inflammation of the Mucous Membrane of 
the Lungs. To which is prefixed an experimental Inquiry 
respecting the contractile Power of the Blood Vessels, and 
the Nature of Inflammation, by Charles Hastings, M.D. 





